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lbn  Huokul's  Account  of  Seestan,  translated  by  Major  William 
Anderson,  Benyal  Artillery. 

“ I have  added  to  the  Map  of  Seestan,  the  boundaries  on  the  various 
sides.  On  the  East,  the  deserts  between  Mukran  and  Sind  and  Mool- 
tan : on  the  West,  Khorasan  with  a few  districts  of  India ; on  the 
North,  India,  Ghoor,  Khorasan  and  Kooines  ; on  the  South,  the  de- 
serts between  Seestan,  Fars  and  Kerman. 

The  towns  of  Seestan  and  the  bounding  districts  are,  Zurunj, 
Keyun,  Noh,  Tak,  Koheen,  Khash,  Furruh,  Churruh,  Bost,  Zurdan, 
Serwan,  Zalkan,  Bugnee,  Dejh-Guz,  Buk  Gurmabuk,  Bishling,  Punj- 
waee,  Kohuk,  Ghuznee,  Kusr  Quetta ,-  Seewee ; Espungulee,  Hainan. 

The  chief  town  is  called  Zurunj, — having  both  a city  and  suburbs, 
the  city  contains  a castle,  and  is  surrounded  by  a ditch ; while  the 
suburbs  have  a mere  wall.  The  water  in  the  ditch  is  partly  from 
springs  in  it,  and  partly  from  surplus  irrigation.  The  gates  are  five  : 
the  Judeed  and  the  Ateek  both  leading  to  Fars,  at  no  great  distance 
from  each  other;  the  Kurkoonuh  leading  to  Khorasan;  the  Mke- 
shuk  leading  to  Bost;  the  Tam  leading  to  the  various  suburban 
villages.  The  most  frequented  is  the  Tam  gate-way : all  the  doors 
are  covered  with  iron. 

For  the  suburbs  there  are  thirteen  gate-ways  : — 

The  Meena ; in  the  direction  of  Fars. 

The  Joorjan  ; 

The  Sarol ; 

The  Setara ; 

The  Shaeb  ; 

The  Lookheek  ; 
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The  Kaz  ; 

The  Meeshuk ; 

The  Kurkoonuh  ; 

The  Esrees  ; 

The  Ajuzuh  ; 

The  Beemarestan  ; 

The  Rooeguran  ; 

all  these  gate-ways  are  of  earth  in  regular  layers,  with  wood-work 
fixed  in  them.  The  Jama  Musjed  is  in  the  city  as  you  enter  the  Fars 
gate.  The  offices  of  Government  are  in  the  suburbs  between  the  Fars 
and  Tam  gates,  outside  the  city.  The  jail  is  within  the  city  near  the 
Musjed.  There  also  was  the  Government  house,  but  it  is  now  transferred 
to  the  suburbs.  Between  the  Tam  and  Fars  gates  are  the  palaces  of 
Yakoob  and  Omur,  sons  of  Lues  ; a Government  office  also  exists  in  the 
palace  of  Yakoob.  Inside  the  city,  between  the  Kurkoonuh  and  Meeshuk 
gates,  is  a grand  building  called  the  Urk — it  was  the  treasury  of  Omur. 
The  bazars  of  the  city  are  near  the  Musjed,  they  are  extensive,  but 
those  of  the  suburbs  are  more  frequented.  Omur  built  a bazar  which 
he  made  wufcf  for  the  Musjed,  the  hospital,  and  the  Kabu  at  Mecca — 
one  thousand  derhems  are  daily  collected  in  this  bazar.  The  inner 
city  is  supplied  with  water  by  many  canals  ; one  enters  by  the  Uteek 
gate-way,  a second  by  the  J udeed,  and  a third  by  the  Tam  gates  ; 
the  expanse  of  these  waters  if  joined  would  turn  a mill.  Near  the 
Musjed  are  placed  several  large  tanks  into  which  flows  fresh  water 
to  be  used  and  expended  in  the  houses  of  the  people  and  in  their 
under-ground  residences.  In  the  larger  palaces  of  both  the  city  and 
suburbs  water  is  also  plentiful,  as  also  are  gardens.  Through  the 
centre  of  the  suburbs  run  those  canals  which  enter  the  city. 

The  bazar  extends  from  the  Fars  gate  of  the  city  to  the  Meena 
gate  of  the  suburbs,  nearly  half  a fursukh. 

The  soil  is  saline  and  sandy  ; the  climate  arid,  nourishing  dates,  but 
without  snow.  The  surface  consists  of  level  plains. 

No  mountains  are  visible,  the  nearest  being  in  the  district  of  Furruh. 

The  wind  is  so  strong  and  so  steady,  that  the  inhabitants  have  erect- 
ed grinding  mills  to  be  turned  by  it.  The  sands  fly  much  from  place 
to  place  to  an  extent  carrying  injury  to  the  villages  and  towns. 

When  it  is  desired  to  remove  a heap  of  sand  from  a place  to  some 
distance  from  the  fields  near  it,  they  build  up  round  the  sand  an 
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enclosure  of  reeds  and  wood  work  higher  than  the  heap  and  make  a 
narrow  entrance, — the  wind  enters  and  carries  up  the  sand  like  a 
whirlwind  as  high  as  the  eye  can  reach, — no  injury  is  thus  sustained. 

Report  says,  in  the  days  of  the  Persian  empire,  there  existed  a great 
city  between  Kerman  and  Segestan,  lying  from  the  citadel  in  the 
direction  of  Rasek,  on  the  left  of  the  road  to  Kerman,  at  a distance 
of  three  marches  ; some  houses  and  buildings  are  standing  in  these 
days ; — it  was  call  Ram  Shuhrestan  ; the  Segestan  canal  ran  to  it 
from  a bund  on  the  Helmund, — but  its  banks  were  destroyed  and  cut 
up  into  breaches  ; the  waters  escaping,  it  became  useless.  The  po- 
pulation migrated  and  built  Zurunj. 

The  Helmund  is  the  chief  river,  springing  behind  the  country  of 
Ghoor : it  flows  by  Kundahur  Zurneendawur  and  under  the  walls  of 
Bost,  to  Seestan,  where  it  joins  the  Zuruh  Lake. 

This  lake  is  a large  expanse  of  water,  increasing  or  diminishing 
according  to  the  seasons.  The  length  of  the  lake  is  about  thirty 
fursukhs  from  Kuweed  on  the  Kohestau  road,  to  the  bridge  of  Kerman 
on  the  road  to  Fars  ; while  its  breadth  is  about  one  march,  the  water 
ever  sweet  abounds  in  fish  and  reeds.  Round  the  lake  except  ou  the 
side  of  the  desert  are  situated  villages. 

The  Helmund  flows  from  Bost  unto  a march’s  distance  from  Sees- 
tan ; different  portions  of  its  water  are  turned  off  at  various  points. 
The  first  canal  is  called  the  Tam,  it  flows  to  the  villages  and  ends  in 
the  district  of  Meeshuk.  The  next  canal  is  the  Bashtrood  water- 
ing many  hamlets ; next  is  turned  off  the  Seyarood,  which  runs 
within  one  fursukh  of  the  capital,  and  by  that  canal  come  down  the 
boats  from  Bost,  but  only  in  the  season  when  the  rivers  rise.  All  the 
various  smaller  canals  of  the  city  are  derived  from  this  Seyarood. 
The  Helmund  flows  on  until  the  Shabuh  rood  watering  thirty  villages 
is  turned  aside,  after  which  the  Meelan  canal  is  taken,  to  water 
much  cultivation.  What  is  left  of  the  water  is  carried  in  to  the  canal 
called  Burg.  Sometimes  a bund  is  built  on  this  canal  to  prevent 
any  water  running  into  the  Zeruh  Lake,  until  arrives  the  season  of 
the  river’s  rising,  when  the  bund  is  cut  and  the  surplus  water  allowed 
to  run  into  the  lake. 

At  the  gate  of  Bost,  a bridge  of  boats  is  built  over  the  Helmund,  as 
is  the  custom  over  the  rivers  of  Erak. 

The  surplus  waters  of  the  valley  of  Furruh  and  surrounding  country 
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also  flow  into  the  Zeruh  Lake.  The  river  of  Fnrruh  rises  in  the 
country  of  Ghoor,  as  does  the  stream  called  Meeshuk  also  flowing 
into  the  lake. 

Seestan  is  highly  productive,  abounding  in  grain  and  fruits  and 
grapes.  The  inhabitants  to  appearance  are  comfortable.  Large  crops 
of  Assafoetida  are  gathered  in  the  deserts  which  lie  between  Seestan 
and  Mukran  ; the  people  often  eat  it  as  food  ; and  mix  it  very  generally 
in  all  their  cooking. 

Buloochistan  is  the  name  of  a country  in  which  is  the  town  called 
Seewee,  but  the  chief  resides  at  Quetta  ; Espongulee  is  larger 
than  Quetta.  Rukhuj  is  the  name  of  a district  of  which  a town  is 
Punjwaee  and  another  Kohuk,  this  district  lies  between  Buloo- 
chistan and  Zumeendawur ; the  inhabitants  are  mostly  weavers  of 
woollen  cloth  ; much  money  is  paid  as  revenue  from  this  district ; much 
grain  is  also  produced,  as  the  country  is  both  fertile  and  extensive. 

Zumeendawur  is  a productive  spot  being  bounded  by  Ghoor, 
Bugnee,  Khuluj  Bishling  and  Khash  ; the  town  of  Zumeen- 
dawur is  without  walls  but  has  a citadel ; it  is  also  the  name  of  the 
district  of  which  are  towns  called  Gurmabuk  and  Dez  Guz  both 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Helmund.  But  in  Bugnee,  Khuluj, 
Zabul,  and  Ghoor  with  their  dependencies,  some  of  the  people  are 
on  terms  of  alliance,  and  some  have  become  Mohummedans.  These 
places  are  all  very  cold  locations. 

The  Khuluj  is  aToorkee  tribe,  which  for  ages,  has  wandered  between 
India  and  Seestan  to  the  South  of  Ghoor ; they  are  rich  in  cattle  like 
other  Toorkee  tribes,  their  dress  and  language  are  similar  to  those  of 
Erak  ; they  wander  to  Meroe  and  visit  India  as  merchants. 

Bost  is  a city  larger  than  any  other  in  the  government  of  Seestan, 
except  Zurung — but  it  is  not  salubrious ; although  very  fertile  at  all 
seasons  ; having  both  dates  and  grapes. 

Kooheen  is  a small  place,  but  having  villages  and  hamlets  attached  ; 
it  is  situated  one  march  from  Seestan  on  the  left  of  a traveller  to  Bost, 
about  two  fursukhs  from  Suroor  ; the  family  of  Suffar  which  ruled 
over  Fars,  Kerman,  Khorasan  and  Seestan  came  originally  from  this 
place.  They  were  four  brothers  called  Yakoob,  Omur,  Taller  and 
Ulee,  sons  of  Lues.  Taker  was  killed  at  the  gate  of  Bost ; his  grave 
is  there.  Yakoob  died  at  Jund  Shapore  on  his  return  from  Baghdad, 
at  which  place  he  is  buried.  Omur  was  killed  and  buried  at  Baghdad. 
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Ulee  contrived  to  win  his  way  to  safety  in  Joorjan,  he  departed  life  in 
the  Dehestan  where  he  was  interred.  Yakoob  was  the  eldest  in  years 
and  a slave  in  some  of  the  Sufar  families.  Omur  was  by  trade  a carrier, 
and  it  is  said  worked  for  some  time  as  bricklayer.  Ulee  was  the 
youngest  in  years,  but  he  was  the  cause  of  their  rebellion  and  subse- 
quent rising  in  the  world.  They  had  a maternal  uncle  called  Kubeer, 
the  son  of  Rumadegan,  who  was  a leader  of  a party  against  the 
Khowarej. 

He  was  shut  up  in  a Fort  called  Kufeel  but  escaped,  aud  then  went 
on  to  Bost ; at  this  time  there  was  a man  called  Derhem,  the  son  of 
Nusr,  in  these  parts,  who  was  as  the  head  of  a number  of  men  who 
were  outwardly  anxious  for  a holy  war  and  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Khowarej.  The  above  four  brothers  were  followers  of  this  chief. 

They  advanced  into  Seestan  ; the  Governor,  on  the  part  of  Taber 
had  not  any  great  force,  so  they  held  a conference  at  the  gate  of  the 
city,  where  Derhem-ben  Nusr  apparently  professed  his  allegiance  and 
proceeded  on  to  attack  the  Khowarej  : he  then  caressed  the  people, 
until  they  joined  him  ; when  he  returned  and  obtaining  entrance  into 
the  city,  ejected  the  Governor,  established  himself  and  then  destroyed 
many  of  the  Khowarej  party. 

Ammar  son  of  Yaser  was  the  leader  of  this  sect — Yakoob  proceeded 
and  killed  him. 

This  circumstance  caused  his  rise  in  rank  ; the  people  were  delighted 
with  him,  while  he  so  won  the  affections  of  those  in  authority  round 
Derhem-ben  Nusr,  that  they  placed  him  in  the  government.  Every 
affair  centered  in  Yakoob,  until  Derhem  became  his  servant,  but  he 
did  not  behave  well  to  Derhem  who  took  leave  on  excuse  of  making  a 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

After  a residence  of  some  time  in  Baghdad,  Derhem  returned  to 
Seestan  as  an  ambassador,  from  the  Khalef,  he  was  immediately  killed 
by  Yakoob.  The  affairs  of  this  leader  then  so  prospered,  that  he 
became  chief  in  Seestan,  and  the  confines  of  Scinde  and  India.  In 
those  countries  many  received  the  religion  of  Eslam  from  the  hands 
of  Yakoob ; he  then  rose  to  power  in  Kerman,  Fars,  Khozestan,  a 
portion  of  Erak  and  Khorasan. 

Tak  is  a town  one  march  behind  a person  going  from  Seestan  to 
Khorasan,  a small  place,  but  with  villages,  which  produce  a vast 
quantity  of  grapes  used  by  the  people. 
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Khash  is  at  a distance  of  oue  inarch  from  Kolieen  on  the  left  of 
the  road  to  Bost  about  half  a fursukh  ; larger  than  Kolieen  ; produc- 
ing dates  and  trees,  both  places  are  well  watered  by  streams  and  Kareez. 

Furuli  is  larger  than  any  of  these  places;  having  villages  at  least 
to  the  extent  of  sixty ; with  dates,  fruits  and  corn,  watered  by  the 
Furuh  rood ; its  houses  are  built  of  clay,  but  the  surface  is  level. 

Churuh  is  near  to  the  boundary  of  Furuh  on  the  rights  of  the 
Khorasan  road,  about  one  march ; a small  place  like  Koheen,  but 
with  villages  and  hamlets ; very  fruitful,  watered  by  Kareez.  The 
houses  are  made  of  mud. 

Serwan  is  a small  place  like  Koheen,  but  better  peopled,  produc- 
ing fruits,  dates  and  grapes  ; at  a distance  of  two  marches  from  Bost ; 
the  first  march  being  Ferooz  Mund,  and  the  second  Serwan  on  the 
Zumeendawur  road. 

Zalkan  is  one  march  from  Bost ; producing  fruits,  dates  and  corn, 
most  of  its  inhabitants  are  weavers ; its  waters  are  from  canals,  but 
its  houses  of  clay  ; about  as  large  as  Koheen. 

Zurkan  is  less  than  Koheen,  it  is  near  Feroozmund  on  the  right  of 
the  Rukhuj  road.  Much  salt  is  produced,  with  corn  and  fruits ; 
water  is  plentiful. 

Marches  between  Seestan  and  Herat. 


Kurkoonuli, 3 f. 

„ f 4 f.  crossing  the  bridge  of  a canal  from 

-dashtur,  | the  Helmund.  (The  Bashtrood). 

Joween 1 m.  Map. 

Busunt,  1 m.  unknown. 

Kufjur, 1 in.  ditto. 

Sershuk, 1 m.  ditto. 

Bridge  over  the  Furruli  river,  1 m.  Map. 

KoSe^, } 1 m- doubtfuK 

Jashan, 1 m.  Chah  Julian? 

Kareez  Seree, 1 m.  Seraee,  Map. 

Jubul-ol-uswud, 1 m.  Seyahkoh. 

Hainan,  1 m. 

Herat, 1 m. 

Marches  from  Seestan  to  Bost. 

Dahook,  1 m. 

S„rnnr  / 1 m.  a royal  populous  village;  Chag- 

\ nasoor. 
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Unmnrpp  / 1 m.  over  a brick  bridge  on  the  Mee- 

\ shuk  river. 

Dehuk, 1 m.  District. 

Abshoor, 1 m.  Map. 

Guzre  dubeer 1 m.  doubtful. 

Huft  Chah, 1 m.  Map. 

Ubdallah 1 m.  Map. 

Bost 1 m.  Map. 

From  Dehuk  to  within  a fursukh  of  Bost,  the  whole  country  is  desert. 
Marches  from  Bost  to  Guznee. 

Feerooz  Mund,  1 m.  unknown. 

Mueghoon, 1 m.  doubtful. 

Kuebur,  1 m.  ditto,  a fragment  apparently. 

Punjwaee, 1 m.  a town  of  Rukhuj. 

Tukeenabad, I m. 


Ivhoomsunuh, 

Sereusp,  . . . . 
Ukool, 

Chungulabad, 

Urmur, 


Khast, . . 
Khoomuk 


Khabser, 


{ 


Khusajee, 

Hudwah, 

Guznee, 


I suggest  Homuk  the  district  of  Kulate 
Gulzaee. 

Map. 

Map. 

A native  acknowledged  he  had  heard 
the  name. 

Doubtful,  may  be  Ghoojan. 

Introduced  from  three  other  books, 
unknown,  I suggest  Khost,  and  Mo- 
kur,  the  last  is  well  known  and  about 
where  these  marches  would  fall. 

Frontier  of  the  Ghuznee  territory,  un- 
known. 

I suggest  Karabagh. 

A well  peopled  place ; Iluzardeh,  I 


From  Punjwaee  to  Buloochistan. 
Robat  Hujur 


Tungee,  A robat  towards  the  Khojuk  range. 

Bur, Unknown. 


Esjab, 


Espungnlee,  I suspect. 


Marches  to  Kerman  and  Fars. 


Haroot  robat, 1 m. 

Daruk, 1 m. 
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Buzur-deen, 1 m. 

Gaomeshuk, 1 m.  Gaopulung,  Ouseley. 

Basek, 1 m. 

Kazee, 1 m. 

Gooraghan, 1 m. 


Mushtuk,  1 m. ; the  half-way  town  between  Seestan  and  Kerman. 
On  leaving  Gaomeshuk  half-way  to  Kondur  exists  a robat,  built  by 
Omur : the  place  is  called  the  Bridge  to  Kerman  although  there  is  no 
bridge  whatever  on  the  spot. 

Various  distances. 

From  Seestan  to  Furruh,  3 marches. 

From  Furruh  to  Churruh,  2 marches. 

From  Furruh  to  Kooheen,  2 marches. 

From  Noh  to  Furruh,  1 easy  march  ; near  the  desert 

From  Keyun  to  Seestan,  30  fursukhs ; on  the  borders  of  Kerman. 

To  Tak  on  the  Keyun  road,  five  fursukhs. 

Khash ; from  the  road  to  Bost,  one  fursukh,  and  from  Koheen  one 
march. 

From  Bost  to  Serwan  two  marches  on  the  Zumeen  dawur  road. 

The  Helmund  is  crossed  one  march  beyond  Serwan ; when  you 
enter  the  district  of  Buk  (Gurmabuk) — and  proceed  on  one  march  to 
Dez  Guz  both  on  the  same  bank  of  the  river.  From  Gurmabuk  to 
Bugnee  one  day’s  march  among  the  Khuluj  tribes  ; Beshling  is  to  the 
South  of  Bugnee. 

Punjwaee  is  at  the  back  of  Guznee ; while  Kohuk  is  about  one 
fursukh  from  Punjwaee  from  the  South. 

From  Punjwaee  to  Espungulee,  three  marches. 

Quetta  is  opposite  to  Espungulee  at  a distance  of  a fursukh. 

From  Espungulee  to  Seewee  two  marches.” 

Notes. 

Having  premised,  that  there  exists  no  possible  form  within  reason- 
able limits  into  which  proper  names  in  manuscript  may  not  be  traced 
and  that  several  liberties  have  been  taken  to  obtain  from  the  text 
even  a shade  of  meaning,  I proceed  to  offer  my  authorities  for  the 
readings  I have  adopted. 

Before  me  lie  four  copies  of  this  work  ; Sir  Wm.  Ouseley’s  from 
the  Persian:  Sprenger’s  copy  of  Ibne  Huokul ; Estukhuree  as  edited 
by  Moeller;  the  printed  copy  of  Edresee  translated  into  French. 
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I do  not  touch  on  those  places  whose  histories  are  well  understood. 

Meeshuk. — This  is  the  gate  leading  to  the  districts  watered  by  the 
river  of  this  name.  Edward  Conolly  calls  the  river  Chabulk ; but 
adds,  that  it  rises  at  a spring  called  Meeshuk. 

Urk,  or  Urg. — Is  the  Greek  ap\. 

Kundahar. — The  identification  of  Kundahar  with  the  Greek  Ara- 
chotia  is  acknowledged. 

Kuweed. — The  written  word  is  Kureen,  but  a native  who  knew  the 
country  suggested  the  name  I have  given. 

Burg. — I have  taken  in  preference  to  Lool ; doubtful. 

Assafcetida. — The  district  is,  to  this  day,  celebrated  for  this  drug. 

Quetta. — So  I read  as  a corruption  or  translation  of 

Espangidee. — I offer,  for  a word  written  differently  in  each  book ; 
it  is  a well  known  village  at  the  exit  from  the  Koochlag  range,  whence 
two  main  roads  diverge,  oue  to  India  via  the  Bolan, — one  to  Sonme- 
yanee  via  Khozdar. 

Kohu/c. — Is  situated  as  indicated  subsequently ; is  a place  on  a hill, 
the  scene  of  one  of  General  Nott’s  battles. 

Punjwaee. — Is  a celebrated  village  or  rather  town  ten  miles  West  of 
Kundahar.  I never  understood  it  had  any  claims  to  antiquity,  or  to 
the  honour  of  being  the  capital  of  the  district ; though  ancient  mounds 
were  said  to  exits  near  it.  Nor  do  I think  the  sense  of  the  Arabic 
warrants  the  assumption  of  its  being  the  capital. 

Bugnee. — Is  a district  bounding  Zumeendawur ; visited  bv  Captain 
G.  L.  Cooper. 

Bishling. — Is  so  written  and  is  so  noted  as  a district  next  to  Bagh- 
ran  by  Captain  Cooper  in  the  sketch  of  his  route. 

Khash. — Is  the  district  at  the  head  of  the  Khash  river. 

Gurmabuk. — Almost  all  the  books  indicate  Buk  or  Bug ; which 
appears  to  have  a district  acceptation,  as  Bugnee,  Bughran,  Bukwa: 
but  I treat  it  as  the  final  fragment  of  the  word  given  ; because  it  states 
subsequently,  “ at  one  march  from  Serwan,  you  cross  the  Helmund 
ou  the  road  to  Zumeendawur ; and  enter  the  district  of  Bug  on  the 
hanks this  our  Artillery  under  Captain  Hawkins  did  ; marching 
from  Serwan  to  Zumeendawur  and  crossing  at  Germabuk.  At  the 
same  time  the  ruins  of  forts  arc  numerous,  and  the  capital  has  no 
other  proper  name  than  that  of  the  district. 
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Dec  Guz. — But  for  being  declared  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  I 
should  have  read  this  word  Durghosh  which  exists  as  a large  place 
some  thirty  or  forty  miles  East  of  the  river.  Colonel  Sanders  in  his 
survey  down  the  Ilelmund,  10  miles  above  Serwan,  places  the  district 
of  Guz.  Dez  or  Dezh,  is  Puhluwee  for  a fort. 

Zabul. — Most  books  have  Kabul,  but  the  word  given  is  clearly  the 
one  required,  as  the  old  name  for  the  districts  of  Subswar  and  Furruh. 

Kooheen. — Distinctly  so  written  in  a copy  of  the  Nozut  ol  Koloob, 
as  the  birth  place  of  the  Suffar  family. 

Suroor. — Now  called  Chugnusoor  : Edward  Conolly  halted  at  the 
fort ; and  says,  the  definition  given  to  him  was,  Khanuhesoor  or  the 
house  of  gladness;  Rostum  having  at  it  celebrated  his  marriage. 

Tak. — Now  exists  ; was  visited  by  E.  Conolly. 

Khash. — The  present  fort ; as  located. 

Churruh. — Was  seen  and  determined  by  Colonel  Sanders. 

Serwan. — The  fort  of  the  modern  Serban  or  Serwan  district ; as 
placed. 

Zalkhan. — Is  now  one  of  the  first  canals  taking  off  from  the  Hel- 
mund,  in  the  district  of  Gurumseer. 

Zurkan. — Unknown. 

Bashtur. — Is,  I have  no  doubt,  the  correct  reading — all  our  copies 
differ.  I can  understand,  as  knowing  the  irrigation  system  that  the 
canal  called  Bastrood  ran  to  this  place. 

Road  to  Guznee. — The  most  unsatisfactory  of  all  the  identifications 
are  of  this  route ; few  of  them  are  complete  or  happy  : and  yet  our 
surveyors  have  been  constantly  up  and  down  the  road.  Tukeen  or 
Tugeen  is,  I suspect,  the  chief  who  built  or  resided  in  the  old  city  of 
Kundaliar,  if  the  two  places  mentioned  are  to  be  considered  one  city. 
Near  the  Turnuk  are  ruins  of  a place  called  Jukan,  about  12  miles 
higher  up  the  road ; Shuhre-Sufa  would  better  break  the  distance. 
Ilomukee  is  the  district  of  Kulate  Gulzaee.  It  must  be  remembered, 
that  words  much  used  and  often  quoted  by  Europeans,  have  but  little 
currency.  I give  this  route  entire  as  written  in  each  of  the  four 
copies ; a specimen  of  the  dependence  to  be  placed  in  manuscript. 

Keyun. — The  ruins  of  Keyunabad  near  Bum. 

The  greatest  indulgence  is  craved  for  these  attempts  ; nothing  but 
local  knowledge  will  ever  be  sufficient  to  correct  such  vitiated  manu- 
script. If  individuals  from  the  countries  would  each  undertake  to  cor- 
rect the  portion  within  his  immediate  knowledge,  we  might  hope  at 
last,  to  obtain  a correct  version  of  the  orginal.  I anticipate  that  it 
will  ultimately  be  found,  that  the  names  of  places  have  changed  much 
less  tliau  is  supposed. 
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Route  from  Host  to  Gusnee  as  copied  from  Erne  Huokul,  Es- 
TUKHREE,  EdREESEE  and  OuSELEY. 


Proposed 
read  i nu:. 

CS^-J1 

LSf^  1 

Jjyx  epl 

jjjri’ 

‘xx'cj.V-* 

l£)JXj0 

j 

c> 

jbl  ^aaCj 

3 lw^  & j Uo^k. 

f 

\j~* 

fb~* 

w®jI 

ojt 

&>y 

>1  b i (Jlxi.^. 

^bl  (Jixii, 

^b|  ij.x\^. 

Jij* 

j*jC 

O-w  tew 

jhsc 

&/0  4^ 

d-bc y~± 

| 

’ 

^jL*nJLx 

j t**-  x l^. 

£Lv 

dj 

IS>J^ 

«jo.v 

diyc 

dj  'jc. 

A.'^c 

AJ> 

1 
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Note  by  A.  Spkengeb.  The  original  MS.  from  which  this  account  of 
Afghanistan  and  the  account  of  Sind  which  has  been  published  by  Major 
Anderson  with  most  valuable  remarks  and  identifications  in  p.  49  of  this 
volume,  have  been  taken  is  in  the  Moty  Mahall  library  at  Lucknow.  It  is  a 
volume  in  folio  of  276  pp.  17  lines  in  a page.  We  are  informed  in  the 
postscript  that  it  had  been  copied  in  A.  H.  5S9  from  a “ very  correct”  MS. 
The  first  leaf  of  the  book  and  consequently  the  beginning  of  the  preface  is 
wanting,  and  we  are  therefore  left  in  ignorance  as  to  the  name  of  the  author. 
The  title  of  the  book  is  according  to  the  postscript  Ashkal  albildd  or  Dia- 
grams of  the  country  (of  the  Islam).  The  diacritical  points  are  wanting  in 
most  instances  and  many  letters  cannot  be  well  distinguished  from  each 
other.  The  book  was  copied  for  me  in  1847  with  great  care,  and  subse- 
quently it  was  compared  with  the  original,  but  the  copyist  has  in  doubtful 
instances  decided  in  favour  of  the  most  likely  reading;  and  no  doubt  some- 
times he  has  gone  wrong.  It  is  therefore  much  to  be  regretted  that  this 
copy  is  the  only  one  available  for  Major  Anderson.* 

Though  the  beginning  of  the  preface  is  wanting,  the  greater  portion  of 
the  Introduction  is  preserved. 

It  contains  the  plan  of  the  work  which  I give  here  in  a translation. 
“ Then  (after  having  given  a map  of  the  world),  I have  devoted  a separate 
Diagram  to  every  country  of  the  Islam,  in  which  I show  its  frontiers,  the 
shape  of  the  country,  the  principal  towns,  and  in  fact  every  thing  neces- 
sary to  know.  The  Diagrams  are  accompanied  by  a text.  I have  divided 
the  dominions  of  the  Islam  into  twenty  countries ; I begin  with  Arabia, 
for  this  peninsula  contains  the  Ka’bah,  and  Makkah  which  is  unquestion- 
ably the  most  important  city  and  the  centre  of  the  peninsula ; after 
Makkah  1 describe  the  country  of  the  Bedouins,  then  I proceed  to  the 
description  of  the  Persian  gulpli  which  surrounds  the  greater  part  of 
Arabia.  3.  the  Maghrib,  4.  Egypt.  5.  Syria,  6.  the  Mediterranean,  7.  Meso- 
potamia, 8.  the  ’iraq,  9.  Khuzistan,  10.  Faris,  11.  Kerman,  12.  Mancurah 
and  the  adjacent  countries, f which  are  Sind,  India  and  part  of  the  Moiam- 
madan  territory,  (in  India,)  13.  Adzarbayjan,  14.  the  districts  of  the  Jibal, 

* Since  writing  the  above,  I sent  the  proof-sheet  of  the  original  test  to  Capt. 
H.  F.  Hayes,  Asst.  Resident  at  Lucknow,  who  has  obligingly  compared  it  with  the 
ordinal  MSS.  in  Moty  Mahall. 

t Here  a space  of  about  six  inches  is  left  blank,  and  in  the  margin  are  the  words  ; 

UylLi  ! sijy! I ^.3  o.xrixi.3  (Jxll  jj, yc 

“ This  space  is  for  the  Map  of  the  World  (but  it  is  not  large  enough,  therefore 
the  copyist  has  deviated  from  the  original  from  which  he  transcribed)  and  it  stands 
in  the  opposite  page.” 
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15.  Daylam,  10.  the  sea  of  the  Kliazar  (i.  e.  the  Caspian),  17.  the  steppes 
between  Faris  and  Khorasau,  18.  Sijistan  and  the  adjacent  countries,  19. 
Khorasan,  20.  Ma-wara-lnahr.” 

Of  every  one  of  the  above  countries  there  seems  to  have  been  originally 
a map,  but  two  have  been  lost  (viz.  No.  6 and  10)  and  some  have  been 
transposed  (as  well  as  several  leaves  of  the  test)  by  the  book-binder.  A 
full  notice  of  the  book  has  been  given  by  Sir  H.  Elliott,  And.  Historians,  I. 

p.  61. 

On  comparing  the  Ashkal  albildd  with  Moller’s  Ictakhry  it  appears 
that  it  is  somewhat  fuller.  There  are  details  in  the  former  which  are 

omitted  in  the  latter,  thus  we  find  in  it  the  names  of  the  gates  of  Ghaznah, 

which  are  omitted  by  Iytakhry. 

In  like  manner  we  find  in  other  instances  that  where  there  are  names  and 
facts  in  the  Ashkal  we  meet  in  Ic;takhry  with  a general  account,  I there- 
fore conclude  that  Iijtakhry  is  an  abridgment  of  the  Ashkal.  A man 

who  is  able  to  give  new  facts  on  every  country  of  the  Islam,  if  he  had 

lived  after  Iytakhry  would  certainly  have  wi’itten  an  original  work  and 
would  not  have  added  them  to  the  meagre  account  of  Ictakhry.  We  find 
most  of  the  clerical  errors  in  the  orthography  of  proper  names  in  Ictakhry 
which  are  in  the  Ashkal.  If  the  Ashkal  was  an  enlarged  edition  of  Iytakhry 
it  would  certainly  be  also  an  improved  one,  for  a man  who  can  add  is  able 
to  improve  whereas  an  epitomator  does  not  necessarily  possess  such  a 
qualification. 

Ibn  ZZawqal  seems  to  be  a more  recent  edition  of  the  Ashkal  albilad. 
There  are,  as  far  as  I know,  few  if  any  new  facts  mentioned  in  Ibn  .ZZawqal 
but  the  expression  is  in  a few  instances  changed. 


Jj  ho J he ) J 

^1j  j J 

O1^1  o'0  ^Ji  A xsd  l*x>  lg>U*c|  ^3  £»j  [yCj  l^jcXo  I Mij 

1 Zj'33  j j 3 

cULJ,  Jj_,  {^rCj33  d^3JM3 

J3  As.jp.s.  I fJj  ^3jj 
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••II  * 

j j***  I ‘^‘>♦'^1  ^5^^ 

dw#^.  l^J  ^ g!^*J ! ^x:  Jiwij  j LaJl  dx>  jLjj  AJ&c  jxxj  (jj^v^l 

^J ! U^xx  ^_yr!  Ua3U _j  k-jlxJt^r*-  M1  j wbJl  Iao^.1  w!y| 

f dxx  ~ j2st  xwJbJi  k ^ j 

I " -* 

vLu  o \ytj  cr/<Lsr'l  ^LJl  j C~£J  ^\  dxx  ^j=^-  ^ — 1/0  wb  glyl  wWl  _j 
wtyili  s3.a _j  |*UkJl  w,b  kjlyill  j3j»^*£! (_j-i3Uor)|  yi  dxxj  ^jsi-  j»L*J=.^| 
u-1j  dxL  pi  wb  l^i+j  bb  yLc  djilj  ^cj^J-J  ^ LgJL> 

o^x^jj  _,b  dxji  wb  dxlx  (jLL«  dxijy  ^bx^. 

U^1  ^ dxb  i»i  i_  b dxL  pi  t£J. — x/c  wb  dxL  pi  | wb  dxb  pi 

L^JLs  1$xxxj|^j  wb  4,iW  (♦■*  &*  wb  “*^4!  (** 

oyJ>  **2«^l  <y  £**^1  U“-*~A  ^ cjV  ShJ***  u-^ 

j.UtJi  vb  ^jki  J\  ajboJ/ 1 _,  w>b  ^ 1^1  _,  j)\ 

fols^l  ^s: — c jjxc  dxj> xJl  jj-Jbsr  | j dxjJ.*Jt  ^jbi.  wb  ) 

o.iaj  o^1  JAPj  £«  l*J|  i>S=w0  ^$Js  gjOoJIi  u<ajf  tjlbi  j 

•“■dJl  \£}1  J'a-i  j*l*iaj|  wb  j^jXJ  O^Lijfc  j ^_yCJ jJ\  ^1 

cU-lj)  } ^JJ|  w_y*J  j!,i  ^j)  i[)bo^i  jl^  ^ kixxL/l  ^ 

Ulij  dJijjk  oo|^  Jjt  d^xt^  axxj  jlxj  ^b  j d.y^J  v->b 

^lc  (3L><*i  J/ct^1  oLy*1 

^xi^i  ^ J*£  (3>«  J5*~'j  2;^^  j_jCJ jJl  (3y«l^  X;U*J|  4jLc 

(jyj|  2^  j jli^jl^xJt  J jx>ls^|  cnsr^0  &sJ  _, 

^bJl^-o  cU>-<}-!^$i  Lg.ixo ^.Lgit  dla.1^1  ixi&Ji  ^ j J S 

jl&Slxij  p!-*hj!  i_,b  j^x;  (J.i.i>J  d^JbJlj  wbJl  ^/o  ^jo  ylxjl  _j 

^a^Jy^jbe  Ox»i.  lj,!jl«j5l!jj.A 

9 ■ . I 

dxjix^Jt^^  j^x»  j xJ 1 o^xj  2 t 

Ji.^3  ^illjlfrij/l  Jjjjk  Ui/C  ^GjbiJl  l qAuj  'jjj  trixil—x jjl^.  *1/0  4x> 

S > ....  " . ... 

(J^iJbc  Ux>c  wb  t dij^Ji  ^xj  ifjti  wb  ^/c  oJy«  (_j_j-J'j  dJu^Ji 

y.j  Jxir'  l#j  jfjl^.  JtyOjj  4i*«  Ifrjjtj  ^oji  wl^.J>-EJ 

X«x  bj  J.xi3j  y dx^.lxj  yix^.  W^!  j olx^.  l^XX3  di^xa  ,yjl 

^.x.  Jixjj  s-'jtt-1  ux^y  l^fxlf  JjX-AJaj'  |4#j|  ya.  pjS jj 
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i£J^1  tr*-£  l«i5  (♦f’l  ci^0  cs1'  c.'^* 

fAj^yt  jac  ^/o  J</c  ^\<*>  ^/o  JxjJi  Jib  t^a.i  151  *+s\ 

1 iJitAj  Jj-li  ^X)  iajbs^!  JtX/O  J/OfJ|  Jy-=».  [y*A2».  J'cJt  >— A-bx 

^JjJl  Abb 0,ij  bb  aJUL*!^*  J l-c  jjjb  1*4  jACj 

(^A2AJ*<ajJ|  J./0  ^JLc  jOJ  ^yjbx  I (J-X/C  J*Jl  j^LcI  jjJsJj 

q^  (if  ^yLc,?  (jAjUa}  oj|£ Aajo.aJ|  ^y1  Jlibj 

Ja.^x;  dJj^JLc  cj^y  y<  uaAIjJi  jL*j  jj  j.xr’  Jy 

^ LL*9j£oa>  x&A  !***>  1^  &j!xJ  f c5^*  ^ 

^yKx!  (Jjjij  I^aIc  jiibli  jkfljli  Ljxir  lSJ^  eA ^Ia_,as:~^-'  ejl  J&Jj 
U)|j  g>J  fjbj  l$AC  jjjvll  JjZXj  cA.JLxl»  J bcj  AAA  * UJ  t-jatL3TJ|  j^AXJ^XA 
^yla.  jjAJl  jJjjifb  ^ £J±?J  (iWiU  IfJ  jgj  pAi!  ^ylj  l4yl#J( 
|A-)  ^yUL-ST**  ^yj|  ^yJ-AXJ  ^_yA^.  0*~uJ  ,_JC  iSJ^"  (_s^£ 

*UJ|  2^43  x^CT^  l#A»  gLjl  f~AJ  grA^r1  gi.4  ?j}  £)j  ^ fib 

jyJl  (3ir^  ^^Axa.lj^x  jyAjlb  jsA  IJjb,  <XjI^AJ  j 

O'  O’ 

fJ,Jj  *UJ[  ^4  j aIa^xj  j|*fbc  Ubrfj  (jjyb  gjliAi 

j#Jj  2jl^-,l  (^b  ^jJl  A=jJl  II 1 ^5  ijs'  qx-^jj  5rt^  '-*'■»-»  t41'° 

qA^Axjbj  |ylL«»S'*"jyX!  A.luAy/0  ^yl|  ^^AAJjy  I ^g)  | i^ybj  b^.^4.'  J&.  O-AXi  i^AA 

^Ai>Ly.J|  ^ybc  bb.Ui  j«UJaJl^4J  Aax5  Jjb  il*l|  j»«»Libc  I^axj 

^AAf  ^ajImjj  ^yii— aJ  Aa/c  bbxlj  ^ ^2i._AX3  tA^.  ^Jl  ^aaj 

J&J  cylA^s«  ^X)  • ^le  (_5^S^,q}JL«  C5*~J ^r«->  bi.b 

* •*>,  ^ „ . 

p&xjf  ^sz--  $!j  *UJl  I jf  ^J\  aa3  ^^.sr- 

• • • • ‘ '•  . . , ^ 

/«j  bbxlA^  jAs'i  qjjU^yX!  l^K  cj(a-^s:-)  AajJ.xi  jlJ|^  £ Jx,  J|l 

^AiiLw,  ^yi—Al  ^JavC^^J^J  AAX  ObxLj  p)  &JjJ  ,yjjX>  jlcXfiXl^yi^Ai  &1X~, 

tb.A  j^Xl  ^yiiAJ  Uj  g^AAj  ^iLqbjlj  AiXJ  b5.b  jyAAS 

8;Aarl  f ^A-- ^Aao  ^JIaA^Xai  ^rA-'  c?* 

. • ..  «^» 

*Jj  Irt4^  c^1  J-Wl  I^ka  £Jj  ojj.5i~.Jl  J13  0.J1  (.b|  to1*  ^*J|  c5S^! 

4,5b-  ^iJyf.  Ur  ^yA~J|^x;^Av^.  d*~J  t J A o*ax  0.A0  ^ g 1a  ^ 

jUJI  J t5^  L>^t  kSlU  jyx:  J<;AA_j  ?^3  CS'^L)  O*  J^lfi^  ^ fib} 
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'3^'  * -3*-*  ^rt3^  ^3~^~  j*Jj  XjXsr  ^5 

l#J.*l  i_>UcJ/l  j jf+±hj  Sj±u  <Uwa^.  ^Li — S~j  jj.;  g^Aar?-  dix  (jLafljlx 

d+jJic  die  cjl jAX  ^A-'j  l#AAJ  Ua5  jjjLfcX  ^X  £S6y_  j ^ L~J  I Lfe 

dxle  ^3  d-^l*s:^  ftfxlxi  ^JU  vltw  dJf  ^Aa.  OvAdJls^l^yO 
1 j*g£l) Lj  ^.a-xx  ^i^Ji  ^I^aa  ^j**3  dA^tdjl 


Z*^1  <-M  (*a3s>  (^«i  ^jjjj^'cr10 

Jlx  I^jax  JUJi  ^g>\y*  ^JU  ^.AJj  jj\&)\  ^x 

jlOj  d*-J[j  k-xxisr^  d->lc  ^jlc  «-£JLi  (J.4I  j—aJj  ^jJ^c 

tf^Lc  cr^'^J  <-£±3~j  j o^'j  J^’-*--1^-'-5 3 ^aJLj'i  jjioJt 

yj*^3 J l^Jj  l#AAJiAX  J ^jJj^ll  ^*««|  ^.j|(J.J|  (jJ.'j  d*J.3  IgJ  J 

3^  jj_yiJ|  J J.'l^j  k_r*-’  o^A£  kiJl  0-ii  OAX  J.AA  l^s/0 

J (ic/0  CJ3*'^ — ° ^»'fc~',2'*J  J l_y*J.«*!  A3  ^A.(| 

lAA+fil  (^yA.h  I^fj^l'  I p-d'l  ^5*  '3*~*3  ^Lr^1  (43x  '-fl’AC 

ff’Hj  iSj/jJ/l  <3^  ^ (**-'  v1^!  J J>^' ./**=  er*  cJtju~-?~ 
. .....  6 
dAJ  j l$Jl  ill  I^AX ^A?!  (J.AJ  JUc|  ^3  jj-X-  dAJiAX  lgjl3  0*SJ  lx|  J 

— (|  3 ^-'  j^l j f — ^ j o[W^  ti'J 

Lg.J  ^Ai-c  d\JiJ.yO  Lg..'l>  bc| J liiCA.  dAyai.  ^)lA£t j (JlA^1  (4.' j 


0»AM.)  jJl  J^i  di^jX!  ^£^3  3 

CJ^  3 uv’y  cs^  u-^'l  l4i/C  eJ^->  o'0  i3^~y 

CxaJU|j>j  ^Lc  j^*£  _j  g>a.|  &*->jt  tyl{  j } 

. . ..  .....  . x 5 

(A*J  Lg^sr’  0lx  d j [3  lXl\j  0»~J  wIa-'  JiA3  d- 13  j-ALt  lx [3 

, 3. 

^jUA  g^jj 3 .gliiAO-'  JlA3  d-'l3  O^jJJl  cJ.^r*£  U|_J  iJ’liA  j^A3 _J  jj'iA*.-’  ^x  dA^ay 

?^A3j  (AjIa^AiAJ  o^j  iaJ^ 3^  j/b  L3 ' ^■**1  CJ  ^*  (s3‘  ^°! 3 

^ dil > j+z  lxi|  Ixjlc  .A3A?!  c/£  ^3^.3 

$ ^ i 

U«*  c^xiil  ^ ^1^  j C55*  AJ|  ^ 

t ^ ^ j I 

U^Ia.*  Ow-!  ^5  ^ ^ 

^3  5,^111  >i),A  jlxi3  vxi.'  ^ ^AJ0  Jli’  333’-'  CS^ 
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Jjij  ^ j j&lkJi  I^j  ij  ^Li^sr"  (jj.Aaaj  il*^ 

0*^3  Ai\ 3 Az-jk+J I ^yo  Ajf  iZ)^  3 A-y&+^l  i»gb  , gb~ 

j <5aj^.*Ji  Jui.^ j aJt  ijJijc  a*W|  jUlwli  LwLx'5  gy£J[  Juib 

^ J | l^^x: 

^yx?.y  ^ j ijl*£  J.Ai  j Allis  _, yL*j  aJISslJ  3 _yjb  ^y  j (♦•*■•  J,*j 
JUi-U  A.yx®  (a  Aljy/c  \||  jftjy  ^'<3  ,_yi* j aJ  $li 

y6-*  la/  U&J  A/^'0  J/l  jba  j A«»b ^Jl  j'C-i  (_y  wit'll 

*.  9 

A/'iU-i!  ^y  ^1  U-gr'0  Jlj  (/Oj  Aj  Le^i  il*.^.  (^A) 

Aiiaj  ^jJ(  ^yixyjl y/oi  ^/o  ^ ^ g.vc  0 1 ,jjLy  ^i\  3 _ar’l  ^.3 

^ cWaj  l/Cj  ^li~S"  ^ic  lj/yL*|  j*AyO|  (JUraA'»|  J 

O^"  '^J3^xt  L?1^  LS^  j*^w^  3 j_y*Al I >-^Jj  ^ oj_j-Jil  ^x> 

j (_3«jl3  j s**3  j*3  1*^° 

CT*  C5U  AJb^yO  ^^JLc  Ay,i.X!  iy!i  (JjlUl  bo|  J ^yJL: _J 

Jui!  I4J  g«Jb  XjJO>  v_)!xc|  l^jj  JjLLwj  AJJiVo^Aj  c,ll_s'“* 

4*a/j  o*j  J^l  t_*A|ii.i|  jLj  ^ dl^yC  yU  (J»;i  ^yc  t5*J  LA’Ia^J  C)bL»X‘"* 

y jjls-^i  3 Jx3T-'  L4J 3 ^ji  ^ J^]  ^Zt}  .„ji  kjL^.ysJ  (3-ykil  ^H:-' j 

M . „.  , . . ^ 

jl$J 3 Axj^/O  I4JI3  2S^A  ^1  ^ J b^  b 3 

A 

lj>jV  3 13)33  rf'S  ) Ji^'  U/ 3 A iji  ^3^  JUAi 

(y1  (J-*-*J  Sj^-  3 A^4«  i^jcj  I ,__5>  l_54>  j W-^-i-0 1 3 

if^xso  axjjm»o  ^st  3 sls*jA  ^jq  jsA  ^ L^s^3  ^ 0 w^ioJl 

w'0  ts^1  la'3  (*a,j  AyiiA.  JjLLoy  i_o^ L*35^ 

SjAA?  Afyj  t#J_5  I4JI  J/l  ^yjyiJysr’  AxjLkX 

**33J±*  ts+~--  L5‘>^1  cHs^Ka30^  ls^  °*~j  la30  L S*3 

c***.-)  la^®  ^ CAl J3^3^3^^3 

erir^  la'0  J^ji  la'3  (*aL?  4-^ ! _yA \3  ^3333  A?y  I$jj 

LA®  V_A^J  L5AA  OajJa*^  1 la'" -A*w5lL5a>  CJ ^ 1 L53"  LS^ 

AJjL^  jjLyCj  AS’lyj  y;j  bn^® LA^*3 

Ajy^f  ^*-3  Aia^x  Jjt  ^1  0b~s:~J  ^.x:  yj^kjl  ^,'.3  ly  oliUJl  bo| '} 
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Cj  ^***--‘  1 1 . y-  .a  ^.Xj  dl^^X  t . ^x  ^ iXVX  i>A£  \ 1 AX  ^.X  ^.Ojlx 

? |J._C^ ' ^ Ala^x  cr*J  ^ ^-A-^X ^j| 

*>i  ^1  *j*U*}  fj3  ^J\  ifaH  ^Xj  di-^yo 

LT*  ^#43  c|LL-^  tJ-'l  f£~SjS  ^yli—S^  <J*£y».t  dlayO  jL-jS’  ^fl 

(J+S^l  C^1  C£/“*  C5 J~*  »l°  \J'  U^J  ils^yo  j\yUi)l\ 

Ef&  ^gJ]  mLxUi.  ii^yo  <^1x1=.  ^Ji  ^_y->J/i  c4sr*i  iyxj  ii^x 

or0!;  ur'l?  or°!;  (.y 1 ‘^r*  Jj1  l°~-'(»^1  o1-' — :F"! ^y°  o^y^1  ^°!; 

dA-'dil-.  aycLe  d-jj  <_£>} y*-  ^1  ciyy-  C^°J  <^Ll^  h*1*  *4j*  OJyy-  ij' 

f, 

JjaJij  cU^  lsJjj^  <y° J r^1  iej***  ir^  l**kj 

....  . , 

tr*_j><r*.ji  JsLjj  ^■xx!  Jr'*5"  sy®«Ji  -t^y1  'ey0} 04  *5*^-  <y°  -1=4; 

^4>  tr’1  olJ — $»  J=4;  cr^j  ej^—4^  -1=4;  Lf^ir^jjy  -^4)  (yUr^ti1 

. , o;  u 

gjLftx  t^Lc: — J (^x  Jol)j  ^yCj  c^j^yji  dJLI| i>xc  i;ljj  ^xj  dJJi^c 

dix j Jj^ax  i=bj  ^yJi  c — j ^x  ^ A_yc  ^l  d — j ^r*  (Jir-M  Ixtj 

SU~*Jl  ^A'°  *y 1 y JjrVX ^AA)  Jc bj  ^Jl  ^Xj  JjAX  (Jy*AX  i=4)  (.y  I 
-fe>4>  tr1'  (*J  <i>°°  |*J  J>X  ^bl  ^J|  l^AXj  JJ.AX 

tr1'  y J>^  ty  ^1  p>  J>X  ibj  Jtj  ASjili  ^Ji  fj  J>ix  ry- 

^a-Uu-A.  dJ^j'  WJ|  |*J  J_j'r4j  J>AX;L_x!a.  ^J;  J_>Ax ^xy:  db^i 

^fXj  JjAx  ^ gyoU  djy  ^Aj  JjAx  Jrbj  ^1  ^ Jjj,x 

J=4j  <y;  caS-!?-3^  * '*• — ♦-,l  ^ o-ir*3  LT*^  t^1 

jyx  -tu,  ^y  (^Jy^°j-  J»4j  ^yi  ^ -i=4> 

^U-s^  ^r0  Jr4:  Jjl  c;^  er;L»;  o4/  i^1  c/°  UL> 

k_^^xj(j  ^Ji  dixj  (jyx  ^yy  Js  Jj'»i  (J^i^  -1=4;  o'^L>  cy;^ 

wui;y  J=  4,  ^yi^jjix^iaji  tUj  ^yi  ib,  ^yi^UrijjUAj  jjj^x 

a— b~jj  oij  ,j ! ^yii-~sr*’  o-a.j  (i (^x  di-'tvo^xwj  (jr^^^’^yiycLy^ 
hiUA  e;lxy  Sy=iii?  o^*j  a'<*J  i3j»  5 j+j.  jUi  L^aaj 
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Abstract  of  Registers  of  Temperature  and  Fall  of  Rain  kept  by 
Medical  Officers  in  different  parts  of  India,  by  Dr.  Lamb. 

My  dear  Dr.  Sprenger, 

I have  the  pleasure  to  send  you,  for  preseutatiou  to  the  Society, 
Abstracts  of  Registers  of  Temperature  and  Fall  of  Rain  chiefly  obtain- 
ed from  observations  by  medical  officers  of  this  Establishment  or  on 
duty  within  the  limits  of  the  Presidency. 

Coming  from  such  variety  of  sources  it  is  obvious  that  perfect  reli- 
ance is  not  to  be  placed  on  them  all,  and  I fear  that  in  some  instances 
the  mean  temperature  is  not  very  accurately  set  down.  But  on  the 
other  hand  many  of  the  Registers  sent  to  the  Medical  Board,  have 
been  kept  with  great  care,  and  besides  the  Items  I have  abstracted, 
there  are  minute  details  of  the  variations  of  atmospheric  pressure, 
direction  of  the  winds,  and  other  matters  not  susceptible  of  being  easily 
given  in  abstract. 

The  temperature  given  as  the  mean  is  in  all  cases  the  mean  of  the 
day,  i.  e.  from  sunrise  or  a little  before  it  till  sunset,  and  is  from 
2°  to  4°  above  the  mean  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  as  ascertained  in  a 
good  many  cases  where  1 have  had  an  opportunity  of  making  the 
comparison. 

Calcutta,  29 th  April,  1852.  G.  LAMB. 
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Abstract  of  Mean  Temperature  of  the  Day  and  Fall  of  Rain,  from  Registers  kept  br 


Height  above  the  level  of 
the  Sea. 

Latitude. 

Longitude. 

January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

Mean  temperature 
of  the  day. 

Rain. 

Mean  temperatuie 
of  the  day. 

Rain. 

Mean  temperature 
of  the  day. 

Rain. 

Mean  temperature 
of  the  day. 

Rain. 

Mean  temperature 
of  the  duy. 

*5 

02 

Calcutta, 

18.11 

22.33.01 

88.20.34 

71.2 

0.07 

2.41 

85.5 

1.05 

88.7 

3.75 

92.9 

0.08 ' 

Barrackpore,  . . 

22.42.35 

88.25.4 

72.5 

0.24 

70.5 

1.17 

85.7 

0.24 

90. 

2.79 

95.5 

0.55 

Hooghly, 

22.53.24 

88.26.34 

68.5 

0.95 

68. 

0 65 

80.4 

85. 

2.10 

89. 

..  3 

Jessore,  

23  9 

89.10.30 

64. 

0.40 

72. 

0.0 

80. 

0.0 

86. 

3.85 

94. 

0.50 

Kishnaghur,  .. 

. # 

23.24. 

88.22.20 

70. 

2.50 

69. 

1.20 

94. 

. . 

96. 

2.60 

99. 

.. 

Burdwan 

23.13.10 

87-52.20 

70.5 

0.30 

76.5 

1.10 

83. 

0.30 

86. 

0.40 

90. 

Moorshedabad, 

76. 

24.11.50 

88.13  20 

63. 

0.20 

65.5 

1.65 

79.2 

83. 

2.35 

88. 

2 55 

Rungpore 

. . 

25.42.50 

89-14.50 

65.3 

1.10 

68.7 

0.10 

79.8 

0.50 

82.6 

3.70 

86.2 

9.70 

Bauliah, 

, , 

24.23.15 

88. 33. 45 

66.3 

71.6 

0.60 

81.3 

0.20 

85.9 

0.23 

90.8 

0.32 

Beerbhoom,..  .. 

, # 

23.54.25 

87.34.00 

69.5 

. . 

73.1 

0.60 

82.7 

1.16 

86  9 

2.50 

92.2 

Bancoora,  .... 

. . 

23.14.8 

87.  6.31 

71.9 

0.90 

74. 

0.93 

82.4 

1.10 

89. 

4.22 

95. 

1.00 

Balasore, 

. . 

21.30.7 

86.58.11 

72.9 

0.50 

74.9 

0.27 

85.8 

1.20 

87.5 

3.35 

96. 

0.09 

Midnapore, .... 

. . 

22.25.13 

87.19-25 

69. 

0.26 

69. 

0.23 

74. 

1.54 

81.5 

1.74 

87. 

Poorie, 

•• 

19.48.09 

85.49.10 

71.6 

•• 

75.6 

0.40 

82. 

•• 

85. 

1.00 

88. 

0.50 

Cuttack, 

20.28.55 

85.54.15 

72. 

0.10 

78. 

0.04 

82.5 

0.25 

86. 

1.66 

94. 

0.75 

Dacca 

22. 

23.43.10 

90.23.40 

67.3 

0.69 

71. 

0.99 

82.5 

. . 

84. 

4.28 

88.2 

2.73 

Akyab, 

. . 

20.8 

92.56. 

71.5 

. . 

73.8 

• . 

76.9 

. # 

83. 

. • 

85.1 

11.34 

Sandowy, 

. . 

• • • . 

.... 

78. 

.. 

81. 

.. 

, . 

. c 

85. 

0.50 

83.5 

15.18 

Ramree, 

. . 

65.5 

. . 

66. 

. . 

75. 

, , 

77.5 

• . 

81. 

7.00 

Chittagong, .... 

, . 

22.20.30 

91.47.30 

67.7 

. . 

72.9 

1.90 

80.3 

, , 

81.7 

2.55 

80.6 

7.46 

Tipperah,  .... 

. . 

23.27.30 

91.  5.40 

69.2 

0.75 

71-4 

1.25 

77. 

• . 

82.1 

5.50 

83.3 

312 

Burisaul, 

. , 

22.35.40 

90.17. 

66. 

72.6 

2.50 

82.5 

, , 

84.8 

3.18 

88.6 

1.14 

Pubna, 

. . 

.... 

70.3 

0.55 

74. 

160 

80.7 

84.2 

2-30 

87-5 

Bogra, 

.... 

.... 

61. 

0.72 

68-2 

1.70 

76. 

1.22 

83.5 

1.20 

86.8 

3.35 

Mymensing,  .. 

24.44.50 

90.24.20 

62. 

0.75 

64.7 

3.25 

75.1 

0.50 

77.3 

5.30 

82-8 

7.25 

Sylhet, 

24.53. 

91.50.30 

67-7 

0.30 

69-6 

4.50 

76.5 

2.15 

77.7 

19-35 

81-5 

43.35 

Cherrapoonjee, 

4500 

25.16.35'91.43.55 

53-7 

0.75 

55.1 

3-05 

65.3 

1.30 

67-1 

27-60 

69-3 

115.15 

Gwalpara,  .... 

26.11. 

90.40. 

64.2 

0.70 

66.1 

0-70 

76.1 

1.05 

77.6 

10-20 

79-3 

15.10 

Gowahuttee,  .. 

. . 

26.11.15  91.47.10 

66.4 

0.51 

68.3 

0.47 

77.5 

1.45 

78-9 

5.57 

81-1 

6.64 

Cachar,  

24.48.40  92.47.17 

62.5 

66. 

76.7 

. . 

77.7 

12-11 

81-6 

27.78 

Seebsagur,  .... 

.... 

.... 

60. 

0.84 

62.3 

4.39 

70.5 

1.06 

72.8 

8.8A 

77-6 

12.53 

Tezpore, 

26.36.45  92.50.10 

65.2 

65.2 

1.87 

74. 

2.07 

77.3 

4.27 

79-1 

9.58 

Debroghur, .... 

, , 

27.31.45  95.  1. 

63.6 

0.61 

63.7 

5.49 

73.1 

2.25 

73.5 

9.43 

76-2 

14.45 

Nowgong  A.  . . 

.... 

.... 

. . 

.. 

66.5 

2.85 

72.4 

2.10 

75.8 

8.55 

79- 

8.85 

Dinapore,  .... 

25.37.45  85.  5.10 

63.6 

1.75 

67.7 

1. 

78.5 

2. 

87.8 

96-4 

Tirkoot,  

26.  7.20  85.26.15 

61.8 

3.75 

65.2 

1.45 

75.7 

0.90 

84.2 

91.9 

Dinagepore,  .. 

, , 

25.37.30  88.41.00 

69. 

0.80 

71. 

0.80 

82.5 

0.30 

89.5 

0.70 

94.5 

2.50 

Purneah, 

25.48.00  87.33.00 

64.5 

2.12 

65.5 

3.25 

71-5 

1.50 

88. 

2.00 

84.5 

0.75 

Darjeeling 

7000 

27.3  88.18.40 

40.9 

3.45 

41.7 

2.40 

51-8 

4.00 

55.3 

4.55 1 

61.9 

6.75 

Sarun 

26.45.27  85.29.12 

75.5 

.. 

92.5 

.. 

93- 

_ I 

Monghyr,  .... 

, , 

25- 27. 26^86. 43.38 

65.5 

0.85 

68. 

1.25 

76.5 

0.20 

84.5 

.. 

92.5 

1.40 

Hazareebaugh, 

. , 

24.  0.  0 85.24.20 

64.3 

0 . 

65.4 

1.00 

76-8 

0.35 

83. 

0.40 

89.1 

0 50 

Gyah, 

. 

24. 48.44^85.  3.16 

70.  1 

°.30 

72. 

1.25 

79-8  1 

91. 

..  j 

96.9 
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Medical  Officers  at  Civil  and  Military  Stations  in  Bengal  and  N.  IF.  P.,for  1851. 


s 

June. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

[ Mean  temperature 

of  the  day- 

Rain. 

Mean  temperature 
of  the  day. 

Rain. 

Mean  temperature 
of  the  day. 

Rain. 

Mean  temperature 
of  the  day. 

Rain. 

Mean  temperature 
of  the  day. 

Rain. 

Mean  temperature 
of  the  day. 

Rain. 

Mean  temperature1 
of  the  day. 

Rain. 

}.0I 

87.1 

8.39 

84.7 

12  89 

86.1 

10.78 

86.7 

8.49 

83.1 

16.25 

78.5 

71.8 

64.16 

•ii 

87. 

6.04 

83.5 

9.71 

87. 

7.39 

87. 

3.82 

84.5 

10.80 

74  9 

67.3 

, , 

42.75 

.. 

85. 

5.75 

83. 

9.60 

84.5 

4.20 

84.5 

2.75 

82.7 

10  00 

71.2 

, , 

62.5 

. , 

36.00 

.50 

94. 

8.60 

85. 

9.90 

91. 

4.40 

90.5 

5.40 

86. 

7.15 

80. 

, . 

40.20 

.. 

92.5 

4.15 

84- 

23. 

85. 

10.75 

85. 

11. 

84. 

2.50 

75. 

. . 

66. 

. . 

57.70 

88.5 

3.25 

85. 

8.85 

86.8 

5.20 

87-2 

2.55 

82. 

5.65 

73. 

0.60 

, . 

28.20 

00 

85.5 

4.61 

82.7 

10.67 

88. 

7.75 

88- 

3.60 

83. 

7.10 

75. 

0.00 

68. 

, . 

40.48 

if 

83.7 

23.90 

84.5 

11.70 

84.5 

14.40 

87-1 

6.30 

80. 

3.20 

79. 

70.6 

, , 

74.60 

.3! 

86.1 

6.88 

85. 

11.56 

87. 

495 

87-5 

3.35 

81.3 

3.30 

72.2 

0.17 

, , 

31.56 

88.6 

3.50 

85.3 

1 1.30 

86.2 

5.40 

86  9 

2.70 

82. 

4.90 

75.3 

# # 

69.7 

, # 

32.06 

.01 

90.6 

4.43 

86-7 

8.76 

87.7 

2.75 

88-2 

4.05 

. . 

2.90 

73-5 

73.7 

, , 

31.04 

.09 

95.5 

3.22 

88- 

5.86 

89.5 

3 65 

82- 

3.40 

83. 

9.10 

72. 

0.15 

55.5 

30.79 

86.5 

3-10 

81.5 

4.44 

84. 

4.13 

83-5 

77. 

7.34 

69. 

.. 

62. 

, . 

22.78 

if 

86.7 

4.50 

85-4 

14.30 

86.2 

7.35 

85-6 

4.45 

83. 

blown 

76.1 

, . 

72.6 

down. 

33 

92. 

7.31 

84. 

10.20 

86. 

12.11 

86. 

6.10 

79. 

11.65 

, , 

. . 

75 

t # 

50.17 

;s 

84.2 

18.78 

86.3 

13.76 

85.3 

10.30 

85.6 

4.70 

81.9 

12.70 

75.7 

, . 

69.5 

68.93 

:n 

81. 

59.54 

83.7 

22.43 

83.4 

27.58  84. 

17-57 

83.1 

14.09 

81.5 

. . 

75.1 

2.52 

155.07 

1' 

81.5 

52.18 

82.7 

30.64 

81.7 

37.49 

81.4 

29.67 

81.3 

10.90 

80.7 

1.30 

74.7 

0.62 

178.48 

■) 

81. 

17.30 

i 

76.6 

26.88 

78.1 

13.11 

79.1 

7.99 

80.5 

16.27 

77.2 

10.75 

72.8 

, . 

67.5 

0.42 

86.33 

1! 

80.6 

19.50 

81.5 

16.08 

82.2 

25.25 

81.2 

11  00 

78.4 

13.50 

72.7 

, , 

66.1 

95.95 

It 

84.5 

20.70 

83.3 

17.90 

82.5 

21.00 

84.3 

6.90 

81.8 

21.15 

75.6 

. . 

69.5 

, , 

94.47 

84. 

8.90 

82.8 

7.65 

85.2 

6.20 

85.4 

6.10 

81.6 

5.75 

73. 

. . 

66. 

39.05 

ii 

84.5 

14.65 

7-95 

, , 

8.40 

6.25 

6.00 

51.44 

. 

82.3 

35.25 

84.5 

20  00 

85.1 

20.38 

85.5 

6.52 

81.7 

10  70 

74.5 

, , 

67.3 

109.90 

0 

81.1 

39.70 

82.5 

33.50 

82.6 

28.30 

83.1 

17.85 

78.4 

20.40 

73.9 

, . 

69. 

0.45 

209.85 

li 

71-3 

147.20 

71.8 

99.40 

72.4 

103.90 

72.4 

71.70 

68.2 

40.30 

610.35 

1) 

79.9 

42.55 

81.3 

17-90 

81.8 

11.65 

82.1 

7.40 

77.9 

8.85 

71.6 

, , 

65.8 

116.10 

■ 

81-6 

16.61 

84.7 

9.35 

83.8 

4.53 

83.3 

3.05 

80.3 

3.68 

75.1 

0.38 

69.1 

0.50 

52.74 

83.1 

15.35 

83.4 

15.60 

85. 

8.94 

84.7 

9.32 

80.9 

11.26 

76.1 

2.00 

68.3 

0.48 

102.84 

82-6 

16.35 

84.4 

10-43 

84.1 

16.40 

84.1 

7.40 

79.2 

6 38 

71.4 

0.05 

65.8 

0.50 

85.18 

82. 

16.82 

84.5 

4.50 

83.3 

16.58,  83.2 

4.50 

79.4 

3.00 

71.2 

. , 

66.1 

0.30 

63.49 

80.4 

12.85 

83.4 

13-74 

82.2 

18.42 

11.98 

17.73 

. . 

106.95 

81-4 

17.50 

83.9 

7-35 

83.8 

22.20 

82.8 

4.65 

80.1 

7.00 

70.6 

0.40 

66. 

2.00 

83.45 

90.5 

4.50 

86.2 

3-75 

86.6 

6. 75 

85.4 

7.50 

81.5 

13.75 

71. 

• * 

62.3 

. . 

31. 

88.1 

3.50 

85.8 

8-45 

86.3 

7.33 

84.5 

3.50 

80. 

4.50 

69. 

, , 

62.2 

, . 

33.38 

88. 

12.50 

, . 

12-70 

89-5 

6.70 

89.5 

3.20 

85. 

6.50 

80. 

, . 

73. 

46-70 

85.6 

9.75 

85.5 

15-12 

84.5 

11.80 

86. 

3.35 

79.8 

3.75 

71.7 

65, 

, . 

53-39 

62.5 

31.00 

63.7 

27-15 

64.3 

16.70 

63.2 

19.60 

55.8 

9.40 

50.4 

0.10 

44.8 

0.10 

125.20 

89.9 

. . 

86.4 

4-55 

83.5 

8.90 

80-2 

3.40 

63. 

. , 

59.6 

90. 

8.20 

86. 

6-65 

86.5 

3.36 

85. 

8-10 

80.5 

6.65 

70.5 

. . 

, , 

36.66 

86.2 

8.76 

79.9 

7-95 

79.3 

5.70!  77.8 

5.65 

73.5 

0.90 

69.5 

0.85 

64.7 

. , 

32.06 

92.7 

3.25 

86.5 

9-35 

89.8 

3.25 

86.4 

4-25 

83. 

2.50 

65.3 

0.50 

65  2 

24.65 
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January.  February. 


March. 


April. 


May. 


Height  above  the  h 
the  Sea. 

Latitude. 

Longitude. 

Mean  temperature 
of  the  day. 

Rain. 

Mean  temperature 
of  the  day. 

Rain. 

Mean  temperature 
1 of  the  day. 

Bain. 

Mean  temperature 
of  the  day. 

Rain. 

Mean  temperature 
of  the  day. 

Rain. 

Bbaugulpore,  . . 

25.14.50 

87.  0.00 

66.7 

1 

0.75  72.5 

1.50 

80. 

0.00 

86.5 

0.80 

92.5 

0.80  } 

Benares, 

25.18.26 

83.  3.12 

64.3 

2.31 

67.8 

1.60 

74.5 

0.65 

87.3 

96.3 

Goruckpore,  . . 

26.46.35 

83.22  6 

62.2 

3.60  65.4 

0.20 

75. 

0.20 

82.9 

0.10 

90.8 

1.40  •: 

Azimghur,  .... 

26  32. 

83.13.20 

64.3 

3.80  66.9 

1.08 

76.1 

0.60 

81.9 

0.80 

84.8 

• . j. 

Sultanpore, .... 

1050  26.15.35 

82.  6.40 

65.5 

70.6 

.. 

83.4 

. . 

92  2 

. . 

101 

. . 

Mirzapore,  .... 

25.  9.19 

82.37.23 

60. 

72.5 

• • 

88. 

96. 

, , 

Ghazeepore,  .. 

25.34.25 

83.37.  9 

64.5 

1.70  68. 

1.40 

79. 

0.60 

88. 

0.00 

95. 

0.00 

Juan  pore,  .... 

25-43.48 

82.44.  7 

58.5 

• . 

65. 

.. 

74. 

. . 

82.5 

. , 

93. 

• . 1 

Cawnpore,  .... 

26-28. 1 5 

80.23.45 

62.6 

67.6 

•- 

76.9 

. . 

88.1 

95.3 

2.00 

Futteghur,  .... 

27.23.20 

79-40.25 

59.7 

4.95 

64.7 

0.66 

75.5 

0.57 

85.0 

0.11 

92.6 

0.29 

Mynpoorie, .... 

27.  1.24 

79.13.53 

59.5 

72. 

. . 

83. 

. . 

93. 

103. 

Etawah,  

26  45.31 

79.  3.18 

61. 

2.76  65.5 

0.63 

75  8 

0.04 

85.5 

0 05 

94.7 

0.35  1 

Humeerpore,  . . 

26.  7.49  79.47,22 

1.50  58.5 

0.80 

78.5 

. . 

95. 

0.30 

93.5 

e • 

Oorai  

.... 

• • • • 

, . 

• • 

86.5 

• 

Banda, 

.... 

..  .. 

66.5 

71. 

• . 

77.2 

92. 

98.5 

Futtepore,  .... 

26.  6.  2 80.24.18 

58.5 

. . 

61.2 

.. 

70. 

• • 

80. 

, . 

90.2 

, # 

Allahabad,  .... 

25.27.43 

81.54.12 

64.7 

2.90  69. 

2.00 

80.6 

92.6 

. . 

100.1 

Saugor,  

23.50. 

78.47.55 

. , 

1.30 

. . 

. , 

89. 

9 1.5 

2.00 

Dumoh,  

Nursingpore,  .. 

.... 

62. 

, , 

67. 

• • 

• . 

.. 

95. 

. # 

100.1 

0.31 

Hoshungabad,  . 

22.45.43j77.45.  5 

• • 

79. 

• . 

90. 

# . 

94. 

_ 

Baitool,  

21.51.13  77-58.15 

70.8 

, , 

77.6 

. . 

85.3 

0.02 

92.9 

87.4 

1.20 

Seeonie,  

Jubbulpore, 

23.  9.39 

79-59.43 

67.4 

0.50  72.3 

0.90 

79.5 

. . 

94.5 

. , 

99.8 

0.47  i 

Nowgong,  .... 

25.  3.30 

79.31. 

65.7 

3.92i70.4 

0.66 

. . 

• • 

91.6 

, . 

96.4 

0.33 

Jhansee, 

.... 

, , 

. . 

80.8 

, . 

88.6 

96.2 

Agra,  

27.10.26(78.  5.  4 

5775 

1.18 

68. 

1.08 

79.6 

. . 

88.4 

0.20 

95.1 

0.75 

Neemuch,  .... 

24.27.30 

75.  2.30 

65.5 

73.50 

• • 

81.5 

# . 

88  5 

90. 

Muttra,  

27.28.42 

77.22.  3 

59. 

. . 

. . 

• . 

77. 

, , 

, , 

Erinpoora,  .... 

25.  9.15 

73.  9.40 

AUyghur, 

.... 

Kliewaree,  .... 

.... 

.... 

65.6 

Beawur,  

.... 

.... 

52. 

63.5 

.. 

715 

. . 

80.5 

87. 

Bolundshuhur, 

Ajmere,  

.... 

.. 

. . 

.. 

. • 

. . 

, . 

. . 

, , 

Meerut,  

29.  0.41 

77.45.  3 58  5 

' 

64.8 

.. 

74.1 

• . 

83  1 

0.60 

86.1 

Delhie, 

28.31.23 

77.13.39 

55.2 

2.60 

62.2 

0.30 

71.1 

2.60 

86  4 

0.96 

98.6 

0.05 

Goorgaon,  .... 

27.53.24 

77.24.35 

. . 

76. 

. . 

. , 

. . 

92. 

3.30 

104. 

Moradabad,. . . . 

29.12.49 

78.59.46 

63.5 

72.5 

0.10 

81.5 

0.50 

92. 

.. 

Bareilly, 

28.12  17 

79.34.45 

60.5 

2.85:63.0 

2.90 

76. 

0.22 

82. 

• • 

Shajehaupore,  . . 

• • 

28.  1.35 

79  35.11 

58. 

. . 

64. 

. . 

74. 

. . 

81.5 

, . 

89.5 

# # 

Seharunpore,  .. 

29.57.18 

77.35.30 

48. 

55.5 

.. 

61.5 

72.5 

. , 

84  3 

(I 

Deyra, 

.. 

30.18.58 

78.  4.27 

.. 

.. 

, . 

83.3 

91.5 

• • 1 

Almora,  

5500  29.35.10 

79.41.16 

•• 

4.59 

.. 

2.88 

.. 

70.1 

1.23 

80.4 

.. 
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June. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

Mean  temperature 
of  the  day. 

Rain. 

Mean  temperature 
of  the  day. 

s 

Rain. 

Mean  temperatuie 
of  the  day. 

Rain. 

Mean  temperature 
, of  the  day. 

Rain. 

Mean  temperature 
of  the  day. 

Rain. 

, Mean  temperature 
of  the  day. 

Rain. 

Mean  temperature 
of  the  day. 

Rain. 

90.5 

10.45 

87. 

14.40 

85.6 

3 50 

85. 

2.35 

82. 

7.90 

72. 

66.5 

42.45 

92.7 

6.30 

86.5 

7.10 

86. 

5.57 

84.5 

9.68 

81.6 

3.85 

73.1 

68.3 

37.06 

89.2 

15.60 

85.9 

14.10 

86.2 

5. 

84.7 

9.90 

80.8 

11.60 

70.4 

, , 

63.2 

61.70 

88.4 

4.48 

85.3 

8.72 

86.4 

3.83 

83.8 

9.45 

81.3 

7.20 

71.3 

, , 

64.3 

39.96 

96.1 

. . 

88. 

. . 

. , 

, , 

, , 

96. 

. . 

84.5 

71. 

64. 

94.5 

8.40 

88. 

6 20 

86. 

5.70 

86. 

5.70 

83.5 

6.10 

69. 

0.00 

64. 

0.0 

35.8 

94. 

. . 

. . 

. . 

, , 

80. 

, . 

68. 

575 

95.8 

86  3 

86.9 

77.5 

77.5 

72. 

. , 

92.2 

3.22 

84.3 

15.35 

85.5 

5.43 

83.4 

6.27 

78.5 

0.44 

69-4 

63.4 

37.29 

98.5 

. . 

94.5 

88.3 

88.5 

74.5 

61. 

94.7 

0.87 

91.5 

1 1.40 1 87.5 

9.23 

82.5 

6.16 

76.5 

0.29 

70.7 

0.01 

62.7 

0.05 

31?84 

93.5 

6.70 

89. 

12.63 

87. 

10.54 

86.2 

4.81 

82.5 

0.64 

68-2 

37.92 

91.5 

. . 

83.5 

. . 

84.5 

. . 

78.5 

, , 

73. 

, . 

65. 

, , 

93. 

. . 

86. 

87.5 

, . 

83. 

. , 

80.5 

62-5 

, m 

91. 

110 

90. 

8.50 

, . 

. . 

6. 

77.5 

1.20 

. 

96.3 

. . 

88.9 

. . 

91.8 

88. 

81. 

. . 

75  6 

69.8 

92. 

2.38 

86. 

14.77 

81  2 

12.40 

76.5 

13.23 

76.5 

1.26 

65.5 

03.5 

.. 

. . 

. . 

• . 

82.5 

79. 

77. 

. 

68. 

. 

92.3 

1.30 

83. 

17.67 

81.5 

7.38 

80.1 

10  96 

79.2 

0.41 

74.3 

0.59 

68.5 

90. 

2 00 

85. 

14. 

82. 

9.50 

81. 

17.90 

80. 

1.25 

70. 

0.50 

85.6 

3.50 

81. 

14.50 

78.7 

8.90 

79.5 

3.70 

82.5 

67.8 

0.20 

70.8 

32.02 

90.8 

5.97 

82.5 

17.17 

83. 

3.93 

79.6 

8.22 

79.5 

1.34 

70.8 

0.37 

65.5 

38.87 

94.8 

3.92 

• . 

• . 

. . 

.. 

84.6 

, , 

84.3 

74.6 

67.9 

94.4 

. . 

.. 

. . 

•• 

81.1 

85.1 

73.6 

65.7 

96.1 

0.30 

86.3 

9.80 

85.4 

9.95 

83.6 

3.98 

81.2 

0.57 

67.4 

27.81 

86. 

5.00 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

85.5 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

* * 

93^5 

4.00 

86.7 

14.70 

87.5 

5.10 

85*. 

0.60 

80.1 

•• 

69.8 

59.2 

97.9 

0.39 

86.4 

11.62 

88.5 

6.56 

92. 

81.5 

68.8 

59.6 

25.08 

104 

• • 

93.5 

14.10 

87. 

4.80 

90.1 

93. 

. . 

86. 

13.25 

87.5 

6 10 

84. 

4.70 

84. 

2.00 

92.7 

3.04 

85.5 

16.81 

87.5 

7.75 

80. 

1.75 

77.5 

2 70 

56.8 

94.5 

94.8 

• • 

86. 

. . 

90. 

, . 

82. 

# 

78. 

68.4 

62.6 

85.9 

. . 

83. 

. . 

82. 

, . 

80. 

75.2 

64.5 

.. 

59.5 

81.2 

6.90 

74.6 

10.00 

76.9 

2.00 

77.7 

5.55 

72.3 

2.10 

61.1 

• » I 

53.2 

• • 
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Cm 

O 

> 

03 

January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

J. 

Height  above  the  1 
the  Sea. 

Latitude. 

Longitude. 

Mean  temperature 
of  the  day. 

c 

Mean  temperature 
of  the  day. 

c 

C3 

£2 

Mean  temperature 
of  the  day. 

Rain. 

Mean  temperature 
of  the  day. 

Rain. 

Mean  temperature 
of  the  day. 

Rain. 

Budaon,  

27.50.33 

78.44.58 

76  5 

90.5 

96.5 

|2 

Bijnore,  

. . 

29.22.36 

78.10.32 

74.5 

81. 

. . 

87.5 

, . 

!• 

Nynetal, 

, . 

.... 

42.1 

6.29  46.5 

3.71 

56. 

1.56 

61.2 

1.17 

69.5 

0.95 

!.t> 

Landour, 

35.9 

40.7 

51.3 

. . 

Umballa, 

30.23.  4 

76.48.42 

57. 

3.15 

60.3 

7.15 

73.2 

81.2 

2.16 

87.9 

0.50 

i.3 

Simlah,  

7500 

31.  6.  6 

77.11.  1 

40. 

2.50  44.1 

53.4 

0.50 

61.3 

m m 

66.3 

0.51 

. 

Kussouli, 

. , 

• • • • 

.... 

47.4 

3.50 

58.5 

. # 

77.2 

0.75 

.< 

Dugshai, 

, . 

42.9 

0.37 

45.05 

2.10 

56.8 

0.30 

64.1 

0.75 

74.2 

0.11 

Ferozepore, .... 

, , 

30.57.05 

74.41.48 

55.9 

1.17 

62.5 

1.68 

72.3 

0.36 

84. 

0.14 

92  8 

0.05 

Loodiana,  .... 

30.55.45 

75.56.57 

. . 

611 

3.25 

70.2 

81.9 

90.5 

j 

Sirsa,  

. . 

• • • . 

. . 

. , 

0.11 

0.15 

, , 

0.14 

0.05 

>. 

Hisar, 

... 

. . 

0.54 

. . 

1.09 

0.13 

. m 

0.47 

0.18 

n 

Landour, 

. . 

• • • • 

.... 

35.9 

, , 

40.7 

, . 

51.3 

. . 

, # 

•_» 

© e 

.. 

Paneeput,  .... 

, , 

• • • • 

n 

Rhotuck, 

M 

Lahore  Aky,  .. 

1180 

31.35.  0 

74.22.  0 

53.6 

2.40 

. . 

. . 

, # 

81.3 

1.00 

1.3 

Jullunder,  .... 

, , 

31.19.30 

75.36.45 

57.4 

3.20  59.9 

3.42 

69.1 

, , 

79.9 

0.20 

# 

; 

Hooshearpore, 

. # 

31.31.30 

75.57.45 

51. 

6.75 

51.4 

4.75 

70.2 

81.8 

. . 

!.! 

Kangra,  

, . 

32.  6.10 

76.19.  5 

49.3 

7.25 

57.6 

3 65 

68.7 

0.90 

78.1 

0.25 

82.5 

. 

Umritsir 

. , 

.... 

.... 

. . 

. . 

82.5 

104. 

.,  • 1 

Mean  Meer,  .. 

, , 

31.33.10 

74.24.30 

55.8 

0.58 

59.7 

2.47 

71.4 

0.08 

83.5 

, . 

.0 

Nakoda, 

. . 

31.  7.  0 

75.30.25 

55.  y. 

3.28 

61. 

2.17 

71.9 

0.29 

83.4 

0.20 

. , 

: 

Kurtarpore,  .. 

31.26.40 

75.32.30 

57.2 

2.58 

60.9 

2.40 

70.1 

0.37 

82. 

0.50 

Peshawur,  .... 

1068 

34.  0.  5 

71.38. 

48.8 

3.24 

Kohat, 

33.32.30 

71.26.25 

50.5 

3.24 

58.5 

2.02 

67.3 

1.65 

77.7 

1.15 

88. 

0.05 

Rawul  pindee,. . 

, , 

33.34.40 

73.  5.20 

49.8 

3.59 

57.1 

6.08 

55.1 

2.61 

74.2 

2.50 

86.9 

2.10 

Murrie,  

.... 

Jhelum,  

. , 

32.55.10 

73.45.25 

53.1 

3.73 

60. 

3.50 

71.8 

1.56 

85.3 

1.35 

86. 

...  # 

Wuzeerabad,  .. 

, . 

32.26.20 

74.  9.50 

53.8 

. , 

61.9 

, , 

68.5 

. , 

81.8 

91.1 

it 

Sealkote, 

Dhera  Ghazee 

•• 

— 

— 

53. 

58.5 

• 

65.5 

79-5 

•• 

khan,  

Ismael 

" 

.... 

93.5 

•• 

khan,  

.... 

. . . . 

. # 

. . 

. . 

. , 

.. 

. . 

m # 

92. 

Goo  j area, 

50. 

59. 

. . 

69.5 

. • 

77.5 

, , 

90. 

. , 

Mooltan, 

. . 

30.10  40 

71.33.25 

51. 

, , 

58.5 

, . 

69. 

, . 

80.8 

89  4 

Shapore, 

. . 

.... 

.... 

48.5 

53.5 

59.5 

. . 

73.5 

, , 

78.5 

, , 

86 

Shaikapoora,  .. 

..  .. 

.... 

59. 

. • 

66.5 

. . 

.. 

.. 

86. 

. . 

88. 

Ghoojrat,  .... 

Jhung, 

.. 

.... 

.... 

.. 

Mozuffergur,  •• 
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June. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

Mean  temperature 
of  the  day. 

Rain. 

Mean  temperature 
of  the  day. 

Rain. 

Mean  temperature 
of  the  day. 

Rain. 

Mean  temperature 
of  the  day. 

Rain. 

Mean  temperature 
of  the  day. 

Rain. 

Mean  temperature1 
of  the  day. 

Rain. 

Mean  temperature 
of  the  day. 

Rain. 

93.2 

88. 

8.85 

88  5 

83.2 

92. 

, , 

86. 

. , 

87.5 

. . 

87. 

79. 

. . 

. . 

. . 

69.6 

11.65 

67.8 

23.95 

69.2 

24.69 

65.1 

5.67 

61.5 

2.36 

50.1 

0.31 

47.9 

82.3 

. . 

68. 

64.1 

0.95 

49.6 

2.10 

46.3 

96.3 

1.30 

87.1 

7.80 

90.7 

3.10 

91.6 

0.60 

84.3 

67.1 

. . 

622 

25.7 

69.2 

3.50 

64.6 

17.95 

63.4 

11.65 

66.3 

60.2 

52.3 

, , 

46.1 

80.9 

, . 

75.5 

2.40 

73.7 

70. 

67.9 

. . 

. , 

. , 

73.9 

3.00 

70.5 

22.13 

70.6 

6.50 

72.1 

66.2 

, , 

, . 

97.5 

0.74 

88.8 

18.81 

93.3 

0.18 

94. 

86.1 

70.8 

. . 

61. 

23.1 

92.9 

1.50 

86.1 

10.62 

88.4 

2.50 

88.9 

82. 

66.6 

• . 

61.6 

0.50 

85. 

94.3 

0.54 

86. 

, , 

89.3 

89.4 

1.78 

85.9 

, , 

88.3 

86, 

76.2 

66. 

. . 

59.4 

92.9 

. . 

86. 

, , 

85.6 

86.6 

80.9 

64.6 

, . 

59.2 

0.12 

91.2 

3.00 

81.8 

81.9 

83.5 

78.4 

59.5 

1.90 

57.4 

0.50 

94. 

98.2 

, , 

86.4 

, . 

89.1 

• • 

87.5 

77.6 

64. 

0.60 

59.4 

0.10 

94.7 

1.54 

87.3 

, . 

90.3 

. . 

90.1 

82. 

66.4 

1.09 

60.4 

94.8 

1.25 

87.5 

, # 

90.6 

. . 

82.6 

68.5 

1.35 

60.6 

0.25 

. . 

95.5 

. # 

88.7 

87.1 

74. 

60.6 

57.5 

93. 

0.98 

92.1 

t # 

90.4 

.. 

. . 

57.9 

58. 

90.9 

3.70 

85.5 

, . 

83.2 

85.7 

76.2 

45. 

. . 

, . 

69,5 

68.4 

66.7 

62.1 

62.8 

. . 

, , 

97. 

95.5 

88.3 

92.1 

88.7 

85. 

67. 

, . 

61. 

81.5 

• • 

84.1 

•• 

81.7 

•• 

84. 

•• 

64.5 

•• 

58.6 

95  5 

99.4 

, . 

92.3 

92.1 

. . 

92.5 

86.9 

68.4 

86.5 

95. 

1" 

3 u 
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Memo.  by  Major  M.  Kittoe,  Archceological  Enquirer,  on  some  An- 
cient gold  coins  found  near  Benares,  in  1851,  and  submitted  by  the 

Government  of  India  for  the  inspection  of  the  Members  of  the 

Asiatic  Society. 

These  coins,  which  are  all  gold,  of  different  weight  and  quality,  were 
of  a trove  of  ninety  in  number,  that  is,  such  number  were  delivered 
into  the  treasury.  They  were  found,  with  about  70  more,  by  some 
villagers,  buried  in  a copper  vessel,  in  a mound  on  which  stands 
the  village  of  Bliursur,  in  purgunnah  Bhurwal  and  Thana  Chundow- 
lee,  about  twelve  miles  from  Benares,  between  the  Ganges  and  Caram- 
nassa. 

Bliursur  is  the  site  of  one  of  the  many  ancient  cities  the  names  of 
which  are  lost.  The  mound  is  high  and  extensive — there  is  a tradi- 
tion of  .its  having  been  the  stronghold  of  the  rajahs  of  old.  A 
trench  was  being  dug,  when  amongst  some  bricks  and  rubbish  the 
trove  was  made  : for  some  time  it  was  kept  a secret,  the  copper  vessel 
was  destroyed,  and  about  70  of  the  coins  were  sold  and  melted 
down  ; a dispute  arose,  when  one  of  the  disputants  gave  information, 
and  they  were  confiscated. 

Of  the  whole  number  71  were  coins  of  Chandra  Gupta,  69  being 
of  one  type  of  his  coinage.  Of  these,  four  were  retained  of  the 
most  perfect  and  the  remainder  were  sold  by  auction ; they  were 
all  more  or  less  defective,  and  but  few  of  them  had  even  a por- 
tion of  the  legend  round  the  rim  perfect,  but  the  name  Chandra 
beneath  the  left  arm  of  the  figure  was  distinct  in  all  of  them. 

Of  the  32  coins  retained  a list  is  here  annexed. 

The  two  last  coins  on  the  list  are  decidedly  of  an  unpublished  type, 
the  name  is  not  clear  in  either. 

Some  doubt  may  exist  as  to  the  reading  of  one  of  the  Kumaras — 
on  the  obverse  the  letter  “ ku”  (query  short  for  Kumara  ?)  is  clear, 
but  on  the  reverse  it  seems  to  read  Sri  Mahesha  or  Maheudra  per- 
haps: the  affix  “Sri”  seems  to  point  to  its  being  rather  the  name 
of  the  prince  than  his  title — which  is  sometimes  Ajeet  Mahendra 
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One  of  the  coins  reads  •'  “Sri  Skanda  Gupta”  very  dis- 

tinctly— the  name  under  the  left  arm  is  also  clearly  + “ Skanda,” 
so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  this  specimen. 

I must  ever  regret  my  inability,  through  press  of  other  work  to 
make  accurate  drawings  of  these  coins,  many  of  which  are  varieties 
not  published  hitherto  in  our  Journal. 

I would  invite  the  attention  of  numismatologists  to  the  variations  in 
form  of  some  of  the  letters  of  the  Gupta  alphabet,  and  to  that  of  the 
letter  “ m”  (X)  in  particular,  which  in  later  times  was  changed  to  w; 


for  instance,  X Samudra  is  written  at  which  has  been  read  as 
* 5 

“ asa.”  The  letter  fb  “s”  changes  to  *J,  which  has  also  been  mis- 
taken for  ^ “ a,”  and  wrong  readings  and  deductions  consequently 
have  resulted.  The  use  of  this  form  of  the  m and  s (at  and  <v)  is 
indicative  of  the  later  date  of  the  coins  on  which  found. 

I am  happy  to  place  here  on  record  that  the  result  of  following  the 
plan  proposed  by  me,  of  Government  giving  the  bullion  value  of 
all  coins  thus  found,  has  already  proved  beneficial,  for  a trove  of  silver 
coinage  of  the  early  Mogul  Emperors  was  readily  delivered  up  shortly 
after  this  collection  of  gold  was  paid  for  ; and  at  the  moment  of  writing 
these  remarks  I have  before  me  twenty-one  silver  coins  (Budhist) 
of  a very  early  date,  which  will  reach  the  Society  in  due  course. 

I would  therefore  suggest  to  the  Society  to  address  the  Supreme 
Government  upon  this  important  matter,  and  obtain  if  possible  deci- 
sive orders  to  all  Revenue  Officers  and  others  to  make  known  in  their 
several  districts  that  full  value  will  be  given  for  all  troves  of  coinage 
— for  it  is  lamentable  to  think  what  a vast  number  of  such  antiquities 
find  their  way  into  the  melting  pots  of  the  village  Sonars. 

At  the  same  time  some  inducement  might  be  devised  and  held  out 
for  the  due  delivery  in  like  manner  of  copper  and  brass  plates,  “ Tamba 
pattra,”  which  are  often  either  kept  concealed  under  the  supposition 
that  they  are  “ beejucs”  or  keys  to  hidden  treasure,  or  sold  to  brasiers 
and  melted  down.  I know  of  two  plates  in  the  Benares  Division  both 
of  which  I have  failed  in  procuring.  The  one  at  Kapia  near  Gorruck- 
pore,  the  other  about  30  miles  hence  near  the  Soane  river ; the  latter 
was  broken  in  two  through  the  ploughman,  who  found  it,  doubling  it 
up.  The  former  I believe  was  uninjured.  M.  K. 
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[No.  5. 


Memo,  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Bayley,  Deputy  Secretary  to  the  Government 
of  India,  Foreign  Department. 

The  whole  of  these  coins  belong  to  the  Kanouj  Guptas,  a dynasty 
who  reigned  apparently  from  the  end  of  the  first  to  at  least  the  begin- 
ning of  the  4 tb  century,  a.  d. 

Their  coins  are  not  very  rare  or  important,  and  most  of  the  coins 
in  the  present  list  have  been  already  figured  and  described. 

The  coin  No.  3 of  Kumara  Gupta  is  apparently  new,  as  those  of 
Sri  Prakasa  if  correctly  described,  but  there  is  no  such  name  in  any 
list  or  inscription. 

Nos.  4,  and  5 of  Chandra  Gupta,  4 of  Kumara  Gupta  and  3 of 
Mahendra  Gupta  are  apparently  unimportant  varieties  of  known 
types. — With  the  exception  of  these  seven  coins  the  lists  contain 
little  perhaps  worth  sending  to  the  Court  of  Directors. 

The  proposition  for  giving  the  full  value  to  the  finders  seems  a just 
one — and  one  by  which  Government  cannot  suffer  much  loss  ; if  this 
were  done,  Mr.  Thomas,  who  will  pass  Benares  in  December  or  Janu- 
ary next,*  might  inspect  all  collected,  and  would  then  be  able  to  give  a 
decided  opinion  as  to  what  coins  might  be  worth  sending  to  the  Court 
— any  rejected  might  be  sold  by  public  auction,  due  notice,  with  a 
short  descriptive  catalogue,  being  previously  given. 

8 kings  of  the  dynasty  are  known. 

(Signed,)  E.  B, 

The  references  are  given  to  the  plates  in  Thomas’s  late  Kings  of 
Guzerat. 

Chandra  Gupta. 

1.  2.  3.  Plate  V.  figure  20. 

4.  and  5.  New  apparently,  but  unimportant  varieties  of  the  above. 

No.  6.  Plate  VII.  figure  6. 

Samudra  Gupta. 

1.  and  3.  Plate  IV.  figure  16. 

2.  Plate  V.  figure  26,  it  is  not  a moon  but  a musical  instru- 
ment which  the  figure  holds. 

* The  Memo,  is  without  date,  but  was  probably  written  in  Sept,  or  Oct.  1851. 
— Eds. 
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4. 

5th. 

Plate  VI.  figure  14. 

Reference  in  list  to  Asiatic  Society’s  Journal. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

Kumara  Gupta. 

Plate  V.  figure  28. 

Plate  VI.  figure  20  probably  Mahendra  Gupta. 
New — good. 

Variety  (unimportant)  of  No.  2. 

5. 

Plate  V.  30  also  probably  Mahendra  Gupta. 

1.  and  2. 
3. 

Skanda  Gupta. 
Plate  VI.  figure  18. 

Variety  of  above  if  not  the  same. 

1. 

2.  and  3. 

Mahendra  Gupta. 
Plate  VII.  figure  5. 

Plate  VII.  figure  4. 

1.  and  2. 

Sri  Prakasa. 

New,  if  correctly  read. 

True  Copies. 

Signed,  J.  Thornton, 

Secretary  to  Govt.  N.  JF.  P. 

True  Copy. 

Signed,  E.  A.  Reade, 

Commissioner. 

True  Copy. 

M.  Kittoe,  Major, 

Archaeological  Enquirer. 
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Note  on  three  ancient  Coins  found  at  Mohammadpur,  in  the  Jessore 
district.  By  Babu  Rajendralal  Mittra.  ( Communicated  by 
Cecil  Beadon,  Esq.) 

In  the  preceding  plate  (PL  xii.  figs.  10,11,12)  I have  given  figures 
of  three  coins  found  along  with  several  others  near  the  Arunkhali  river 
at  Mohammadpur,  in  the  district  of  Jessore,  and  presented  to  the 
Asiatic  Society  by  Mr.  F.  L.  Beaufort.  It  appears  they  had  been 
buried  in  an  earthen  pot  which  was  accidently  discovered  by  a man 
digging  a well.*  The  coins,  which  were  found  along  with  those 
now  under  notice,  are  all  of  the  Gupta  kings  of  Kanouj,  and  comprise 
specimens  of  the  silver  coinage  of  Chandra  Gupta,  Kumara  Gupta 
and  Skanda  Gupta.  The  metal  of  these  coins  is  very  impure,  and  were 
the  fact  of  their  coins  being  frequently  discovered  in  Bengal  a sufficient 
evidence  to  conclude  that  the  Gupta  kings  of  Kanouj  once  held  the 
sovereignty  of  this  country,  it  would  strengthen  an  opinion  started  by 
James  Prinsep  that  the  provincial  currency  of  the  Guptas  was  of  an 
inferior  metal  to  what  was  used  in  their  metropolitan  towns. 

No.  1.  (Fig.  10)  is  a gold  coin,  weighing  85  grains.  On  the 
obverse  it  has  a female  with  a bow,  a standard,  a deer  looking  towards 
the  left,  and  a border  round  the  margin,  with  the  monogram  ’ft, 
Sri  in  the  Gupta  character.  Reverse,  a winged  victory  to  the  right, 
with  an  undeciphered  Arian  ? inscription  in  the  margin. 

The  reverse  is  very  unlike  that  of  the  Gupta  coins,  but  the  mono- 
gram induces  me  to  assign  it  to  Sri  Gupta,  the  founder  of  the  Gupta 
dynasty  of  Kanouj,  who  is  the  only  king  of  that  line  whose  coins  have 
not  yet  been  discovered,  and  this  conjecture  is  somewhat  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  only  in  the  coinage  of  the  Guptas  that  we 
observe  the  practice  of  using  initial  letters  instead  of,  or  conjointly 
with,  the  names  of  the  kings  in  full,  and  it  might,  not  very  unreasonably, 
be  supposed  that  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  was  the  first  who  intro- 
duced this  practice  as  well  as  the  figure  of  victory,  which  last,  his 
successors  changed  into  a Lakshmi. 

* Unfortunately  Mr.  B.  has  been  unsuccessful  in  preserving  any  of  the  frag- 
ments of  this  pot. — Eds. 
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No.  2.  (Fig.  1 1)  appears  likewise  to  be  a Gupta  coin,  and  is  evidently 
an  unique  specimen  of  its  kind.  On  the  obverse  it  has  the  raja  seated  on 
a stool  with  a nimbus  round  bis  head,  and  attended  by  two  females 
standing  by  his  side  ; above  his  left  hand  is  an  indistinct  monogram. 
On  the  reverse  is  a standing  female  figure  holding  branches  of  lotus 
in  her  hands ; before  her  is  a peacock,  and  to  the  left  the  letters 
(JTR?)  Sri  Narendra  (Gupta.  ?),  in  the  Gupta  character.  It  is 

s5 

however  doubtful  if  this  be  a coin  of  the  monarch  of  that  name,  whose 
coins  have  an  equestrian  obverse. 

No.  3.  (Fig.  12.)  This  coin  has  not  yet  been  noticed  by  any  Indian 
numismatist.  On  the  obverse  it  has  a human  figure  seated  on  a bull 
couchant,  with  the  letters  (Jaya)  at  the  bottom,  and  ’SfliT  in  the 
margin  to  the  left,  in  the  Gupta  character.  On  the  reverse  the  legend  is 
the  same  as  in  the  Gupta  coins,  but  rudely  executed.  The  inscription 
is  not  perfect,  the  letters  ( Sri  mata)  are  all  that  are  distinct : 

Metal  very  impure  silver. 

A coin  somewhat  analogous  to  this,  but  with  the  bull  rampant, 
was  discovered  by  Mr.  Tregear  at  Jaunpur  whilst  digging  on  the  site 
of  an  old  fort  called  Jayacliand’s  Koth  (Journal  As.  Soc.  Vol.  iii. 
p.  411,  plate  xiii.  fig.  12),  and  a brass  seal  with  a bull  couchant 
done  in  very  much  the  same  style  as  the  coin,  with  the  name  of 
Jayach5nd  in  full  was  found  at  Shahpur  Oonde,  and  presented  to  the 
Asiatic  Society  in  June,  1850,  by  Mr.  Earle,  from  a careful  compari- 
son of  which,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  bull  is  the  peculiar  cognizance 
of  the  Rajputs,  and  that  Raja  Jaychandra  of  Captain  Fell’s  Benares 
copper  plates  ( Asiatic  Researches  XV.  p.  446,)  was  a scion  of  that  royal 
stock,  I am  led  to  assign  this  coin  to  that  prince.  According  to  the 
plates  Jayachand  flourished  in  A.  C.  11/7,  an  era  fully  borne  out  by 
the  modern  and  peculiarly  Indian  appearance  of  the  coin. 
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Description  of  a cheap  and  simple  apparatus  for  distilling  off  the 

Mercury  from  an  Amalgam  of  Gold  or  Silver — By  Henry  Pid- 

dington,  Curator  Museum  of  Economic  Geology. 

When  explaining  to  the  Society’s  meeting  of  the  4th  of  February, 
the  beautiful  Spanish  amalgamation  process  for  the  extraction  of  Silver 
from  poor  ores,  I placed  on  the  table  my  own  two-anna  imitation  of  the 
Spanish  “ Cappellina ,”  or  bell,  for  distilling  per  decensum,  used  in  the 
great  mining  works  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  Major  Baker  remarked  to  me 
that  the  knowledge  of  this  apparatus  would  be  a fortune  to  the  poor 
gold-washers  of  Lahore  and  the  North  West  Provinces,  who  now  lose 
all  the  mercury  which  they  use  to  amalgamate  their  gold  with  after 
washing  ; and  this  like  all  petty  industrial  losses  may  amount  to  a 
much  larger  sum  than  is  suspected,  and  being  an  expense  added  to 
the  subsistance  of  the  gold-washer  before  he  obtains  his  profit,  must 
often  prevent  poor  washings  from  being  worked.  To  diffuse  know- 
ledge of  this  kind  is  one  of  the  objects  of  our  Journal,  and  especially 
so  of  the  Museum,  and  hence  the  present  paper.* 

I will  first  describe  the  Spanish  Cappellina  which  is  a large  bell 
of  Copper,  gun-metal,  or  Iron,  beneath  which  the  amalgam  is  placed, 
and  of  which  a section  is  shewn  in  Fig.  I.  Plate,  as  follows  : — 

a.  A circular  wall,  with  openings,  to  support  the  fuel. 

b.  The  Cappellina  or  bell  with  a pulley  to  hoist  and  lower  it ; about 
3 feet  high  and  18  inches  in  diameter. 

c.  The  column  of  amalgam  which  is  squeezed  into  wedge-shaped 
blocks,  placed  so  as  to  leave  also  a small  channel  down  the  centre  ; they 
are  piled  up  upon — 

* See  also  Journal  Vol.  IV.  page  279  (for  1835)  Capt.  Cautley  on  the  Gold- 
washings  of  Nahun,  and  Vol.  XVI.  p.  266  Capt.  Abbott,  on  the  Gold-wash- 
ings of  the  Beyass.  At  the  gold-washings  of  the  Brazils,  a singular  method  is 
adopted  by  the  poor  washers  to  save  at  least  a portion  of  their  mercury.  The 
pellet  of  amalgam  is  placed  in  a metal  dish  and  covered  with  a few  green  leaves,  and 
then  being  placed  over  a charcoal  fire  it  is  heated,  and  stirred  by  an  iron  rod  ; when 
the  leaves  are  dry,  they  are  replaced  by  fresh  ones,  and  from  the  leaves  used  in  the 
process,  a considerable  quantity  of  the  mercury  is  said  to  be  recovered  1 
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d.  An  iron  dish  to  receive  them. 

e.  A copper  dish  with  high  borders  and  a funnel,  upon  which  the 
bell  fits  as  close  down  as  possible,  the  funnel  dips  into  the  reservoir  of 
water. 

f.  Stone  to  support  e,  and  in  which  are  cut  channels  to  allow  the 
water  to  circulate  round  the  copper. 

g.  Reservoir  of  masonry  filled  with  water,  into  which  the  mercury 
distils. 

h.  Luting  round  the  foot  of  the  bell  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
mercury. 

The  operation  of  this  is  easily  seen  from  the  sketch : The  fire  is 

kindled  on  the  upper  part  first,  aud  as  it  burns  downwards  the  pile  of 
amalgam  heats,  and  all  the  vaporized  mercury  is  driven  downwards 
through  the  funnel  into  the  water  where  it  condenses.  The  blocks  of 
silver  are  then  called  Plata  Pina,  or  Pine-apple  silver,  in  commerce. 

My  own  contrivance  for  effecting  this  distillation  with  common  bazar 
materials,  to  be  obtained  every  where,  is  shewn  at  Fig.  II.  and  III.  ; the 
first  being  the  separate  pieces  of  the  apparatus,  aud  the  second  a sec- 
tion of  it  when  in  action. 

No.  1 May  be  a flat  tile,  or  a plate  of  thick  tin,  or  thin  sheet  iron, 
7 or  8 inches  long,  by  5 inches  broad  with  the  four  corners  turned 
down  and  a hole  in  the  centre  to  admit  the  stem  and  bowl  of — 

No.  2 Which  is  the  common  black  varnished  Kolkee,  or  tobacco- 
holder,  of  the  Native  hookah  or  Goorgoory,  and  is  about  3 inches  broad 
at  the  top. 

No.  3 Is  a little  triangle  of  stout  iron  wire  which  lies  easily  in 
the  bottom  of  the  kolkee ; three  or  four  small  lumps  of  clay  may  be 
put  in  the  place  of  this  to  support — 

No.  4 Which  is  a small  circular  bit  of  sheet  iron,  beaten  hollow 
to  form  a dish.  A small  circular  dish  cut  out  of  any  broken  globular- 
shaped vessel,  as  a common  goglet  or  garrah,  will  answer,  but  the 
iron  is  better,  because  a little  of  the  gold  might  sink  into  the  earthen- 
ware dish ; it  will  be  noticed  that  when  No.  4 is  in  its  place  there  is 
an  interval  between  its  edge  and  that  of  the  bowl  of  the  kolkee,  say  of 
three  or  four-tenths  of  an  inch.  It  is  by  this  interval  that  the  mer- 
curial vapour  escapes  downwards,  as  shewn  by  the  arrows  iu  fig.  III. 


Apparatus  at  work. 
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No.  5 Is  a section  of  a common  pipe-clay  crucible  which  may  be 
imitated  in  earthen-ware  by  any  potter.  It  is  turned  mouth  down- 
wards, and  should  sit  upon  the  inner  rim  or  shoulder  of  the  kolkee. 
It  is  about  2 inches  in  diameter  at  the  mouth. 

No.  6 Is  a piece  of  old  tin  plate  9 or  10  inches  long  by  5 inches 
high,  with  holes  in  it,  bent  into  a cylinder  to  contain  the  guls  or  char- 
coal used  as  fuel. 

To  use  this  apparatus,  place  the  plate  No.  1 over  any  kind  of 
earthen  vase,  European  or  Native,  such  as  a jug  or  pickle-jar  or  even  a 
glass  tumbler  or  finger  glass  as  in  Fig.  III. 

Put  the  pellet  of  amalgam  into  the  dish  No.  4,  and  place  this  upon 
No.  3,  or  upon  the  earthen  supports  for  it,  inside  the  kolkee , and  then 
set  the  kolkee  with  its  stem  through  the  hole  in  No.  1,  dipping  about 
half  or  three  quarters  of  an  inch  into  the  water  with  which  the  vase 
or  glass  should  be  filled. 

Have  some  good  fat  clay  : That  which  the  natives  mix  up  with  cow- 
dung  to  line  their  chulas  with  is  very  proper  for  the  purpose ; and  fill 
in  the  space  h (of  Fig.  I.)  squeezing  it  well  in,  so  as  to  have  no 
cracks  ; this  is  called  “ luting.”  Fill  the  whole  space  as  shewn  by  the 
shade  in  Fig.  III.  with  the  luting  clay. 

Put  the  tin  Cylinder  No.  6 over  the  apparatus,  observing  that  it 
should  just  fit  loosely  over  the  edge  of  the  kolkee , so  as  to  allow  of  a 
little  air  rising  up,  but  not  of  the  fuel  falling  down  below  the  kolkee, 
for  our  object  is  to  drive  all  the  mercury  downwards  by  heat  from 
above. 

Fill  the  cylinder  with  small  charcoal  or  broken  gools  ; and  set  fire  to 
it  at  the  top,  so  as  to  let  it  burn  slowly  downwards  which  it  should  do 
out  of  any  draft.  If  the  quantity  of  amalgam  is  large,  lift  off  the  cy- 
linder when  the  first  lot  of  fuel  has  burnt,  and  the  whole  is  cold,  and 
clear  away  the  ashes  ; and  then  fill  it  again  with  fuel  and  let  it  burn  out 
as  before.  It  will  then  be  found  on  opening  the  apparatus,  that  all  the 
mercury  has  distilled  into  the  water,  and  that  the  gold  remains  in  the 
iron  dish,  but  it  should  be  heated  again  in  an  open  fire,  or  melted 
down,  to  drive  off  a little  mercury,  which  always  hangs  about  it  as  well 
as  about  silver  when  worked  by  amalgamation,  even  in  the  great  Mexi- 
can establishments. 
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I have  had  occasion  to  show  this  apparatus  to  a gentleman  who  was 
proceeding  to  Australia,  and  I may  as  well  add  here  that  I explained 
to  him  that  small  pellets  of  amalgam,  say  as  large  as  peas  or  buck- 
shot may  be  introduced  into  a bent  gun-barrel  and  care  being  taken 
by  turning  the  barrel  over  to  send  them  down  to  the  breech,  this  may 
be  placed  with  the  bend  resting  on  a little  mud  wall,  and  the  breech 
part  nearly  horizontal.  If  a little  fire  is  now  made  round  the  breech 
the  mercury  will  quickly  distil  over  through  the  muzzle  end,  which 
should  be  kept  cool  by  a wet  rag  and  have  its  end  dipping  into  any 
vessel  of  water.  The  pellets  of  gold  will  remain  separate  unless  the 
fire  is  so  hot  as  to  melt  them. 

The  apparatus  above  described  may  be  imitated  by  any  contrivance, 
such  as  the  lid  of  an  iron  saucepan  with  the  socket  part  of  its  handle, 
or  a small  pistol  barrel,  driven  through  the  middle  of  it  for  a pipe,  and 
an  old  pomatum  pot  or  gallipot  or  china-cup  coated  with  a little  stiff 
clay  and  dung,  beat  up  together,  or  a small  tin  funnel  with  the  tinning 
scraped  off  and  the  pipe  stopped  up  with  clay  would  form  a make- 
shift for  the  crucible  or  bell  ;*  care  being  always  taken  to  close  any 
cracks  with  the  luting.  In  England  I have  no  doubt  that  a capital 
little  cast  and  sheet  iron  apparatus  might  be  manufactured  for  a few 
shillings.  No  other  precaution  is  necessary  in  using  any  of  these 
contrivances  than  not  to  breathe  any  of  the  vapour  and  not  to  meddle 
with  the  apparatus  till  nearly  cold,  as  while  hot  there  is  always  some 
vapour  ready  to  escape  and  in  the  great  Mexican  mining  establishment, 
the  workmen  have  been  killed  by  the  bursting  of  the  Campanula, 
when  of  a faulty  casting,  from  breathing  the  mercurial  fumes.  A 
severe  salivation  would  follow  the  incautious  breathing  of  a very  small 
quantity,  and  thus  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  it. 

* A common  house  or  sheep  bell  would  be  in  effect  a small  “ Campanula”  and 
this  might  be  obtainable  at  the  diggings. 
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Diary  of  a Journey  through  Sikim  to  the  Frontiers  of  Thibet. — By 

Dr.  A.  Campbell,  Superintendent  of  Darjeeling — with  a Map. 

( Communicated  by  Sir  James  Colvile,  Kt.) 

In  1848,  I made  a journey  into  Sikim  ; a Journal  of  my  trip  was 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  for  May  1849.  The 
Map  which  accompanied  that  paper,  although  it  contained  a good  deal  of 
the  Geography  of  Sikim  previously  unknown,  was  altegether  inaccurate 
in  the  Northern  districts,  which  I had  not  then  visited.  I now  give  the 
completion  of  a tour  of  Sikim  with  Geographical  notices  of  the  proxi- 
mate parts  of  Thibet,  and  hope  that  it  may  be  acceptable. 

The  journey  here  detailed  was  performed  in  September,  October, 
and  November,  1849,  in  company  with  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker,  R.  N.,  who 
was  then  on  a Botanical  Mission  from  the  British  Government  to  the 
East  Indies.  Dr.  Hooker  having  obtained  the  permission  of  the 
Governor-General,  Lord  Dalhousie,  to  travel  in  Sikim,  and  the  Raja  of 
that  country  having  agreed  to  facilitate  his  journey  to  the  passes  which 
divide  his  territory  from  Thibet,  left  Darjeeling  early  in  the  month  of 
May  in  the  expectation  of  reaching  the  Northern  Frontier  of  Sikim  by 
the  end  of  the  same  month,  and  returning  before  the  setting  in  of  the 
heavy  rains  in  July.  He  had,  however,  not  gone  more  than  a few 
marches  when  the  most  vexatious  obstructions  were  put  in  the  way  of 
his  advance  by  the  local  officers  along  the  route,  encouraged  thereto 
by  the  Singtam  Soobah,  the  officer  appointed  by  the  Raja’s  Dewan  to 
attend  upon  him  to  facilitate  his  journey  and  his  researches  !*  His 
plant  collectors  were  threatened  and  misdirected ; the  people  along 
his  route  were  prohibited  from  furnishing  him  with  supplies ; attempts 
were  made  to  convince  him  that  he  had  reached  the  Thibet  frontier 
soon  after  he  passed  Choongtam  when  he  was  30  miles  from  it,  and  he 
was  repeatedly  told  that  an  attack  by  Thibetan  Troops  and  a tramp  to 
Pekin  would  be  the  result  of  his  further  progress.  In  short,  every 
effort  that  bullying  and  falsehood  could  devise  was  made  to  drive  him 
from  his  purpose,  but  ineffectually  ; for  although  he  and  his  people 
were  reduced  to  living  on  wild  spinage  and  arum  roots,  the  Sikimites 

* This  man  was  expressly  selected  by  the  Dewan  for  the  purpose  of  defeating 
the  object  in  view,  and  to  the  end  was  his  zealous  co-adjutor  in  preventing  access 
to  the  Raja  and  the  adoption  of  more  friendly  conduct. 
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could  not  starve  them,  and  he  had  determined  that  starvation  alone 
should  force  him  to  a retrograde  movement.  He,  therefore,  held  on 
till  he  ascertained  from  me  where  the  Northern  boundary  of  Sikim 
really  lay,  of  which  I had  no  idea  when  he  started,  and  in  virtue  of  the 
Raja’s  permission  to  visit  it  he  determined  to  reach  it.  With  indomit- 
able perseverance  supported  by  the  courage  and  patient  endurance  of  his 
followers,  he  succeeded  in  outstarving  his  tormentors,  for  the  Soobah, 
who  had  endured  similar  self-imposed  privations,  and  had  eaten  wild 
spinage,  arum  roots,  and  other  garbage  until  he  nearly  died  of  the 
colic,  knocked  under,  and  at  last  admitted  that  the  Kangra  Lama  Pass 
was  on  the  frontier,  that  he  had  told  lies  innumerable  on  the  subject,  but 
would  now  take  Dr.  Hooker  and  his  men  onwards  in  the  hope  of  their 
speedy  return  to  Darjeeling.  This  he  did,  but  not  until  the  end  of 
July,  and  from  that  time  Dr.  Hooker  continued  to  explore  and  botanise 
in  the  Lachen  and  Lachoong  vallies,  and  up  to  the  passes,  throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  rains,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  I joined  him.  I 
am  not  aware  that  any  other  European  has  ever  travelled,  and  lived  in 
a small  tent  in  the  Himalaya  all  through  the  monsoon,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly a very  severe  trial.  He  had  his  reward  however  in  great  collec- 
tions of  new  plants  made  where  no  European  had  ever  trod  before,  in 
making  scientific  observations  of  the  confines  of  Thibet  at  very  high 
elevations  in  an  unusual  season  of  the  year,  and  in  adding  much  to  our 
Geographical  knowledge  in  that  unknown  quarter.  It  was  the  necessity 
for  ascertaining  the  real  cause  of  the  obstructions  he  had  met  with 
from  the  Raja's  Officers  that  led  to  my  journey  in  that  direction,  and 
indeed  I was  little  loath  to  undertake  it  when  I read  Hooker’s  accounts 
of  the  new  regions  he  had  visited,  and  of  his  views  into  Thibet  from 
the  passes  both  of  which  he  had  resolved  to  revisit  after  the  cessation 
of  the  rains  for  botanical  and  other  purposes.  Having  obtained  the 
permission  of  the  President  of  the  Council  of  India,  laid  in,  and  suitably 
packed  up,  two  months’  supplies  for  my  own  party  and  Dr.  Hooker’s, 
I started  at  the  worst  season  of  the  year  for  travelling  in  Sikim, — Sep- 
tember 23rd, — to  join  him  at  Choongtam  which  is  at  the  junction  of 
the  Lachen  and  Lachoong  rivers,  and  with  the  hope  of  being  allowed 
to  travel  through  Thibet  from  the  Kangra  Lama  Pass  to  the  Doukia 
Pass,  and  thence  down  the  Lachong  valley  to  the  startiug  point, 
Choongtam.  We  were  very  fortunate  iu  effecting  these  objects  in  the 
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most  amicable  manner.  A few  days’  residence  in  Thibet  and  the 
exploration  of  the  Lachen  and  Lachoong  vallies  of  Sikim  amply  repaid 
me  for  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  the  journey  which  was  considerable, 
and  my  companion  was  equally  satisfied  with  his  success  in  the  cause 
of  science.  From  Choongtam  we  retraced  our  steps  to  Singtam, 
whence  we  proceeded  to  Tumloong,  the  residence  of  the  Raja,  in  the 
hope  of  procuring  explanation  from  him  in  person.  From  Tumloong 
we  were  anxious  to  go  by  the  Chola  Pass  into  the  valley  of  Choombi, 
which  is  Thibetan  territory,  and  to  return  from  that  valley  by  the 
Yakla  Pass  to  Darjeeling.  We  crossed  the  Chola  Pass  on  the  7th  of 
November,  but  the  Thibetan  officers  here  were  not  so  accommodating 
as  those  we  met  at  Kangra  Lama,  and  we  returned  on  the  same  day  to 
Chumneko  in  Sikim,  where  the  Singtam  Soobah  and  other  adherents 
of  the  Dewan  brought  matters  to  a crisis  by  personal  violence  on  both 
of  us,  their  force  however  being  mainly  expended  on  me.  The  accom- 
panying map  is  a reduced  one  from  Dr.  Hooker’s,  and  exhibits  our 
whole  route.  All  the  elevations  and  Meteorological  observations  are 
his  also.  The  climates  of  Lachen  and  Lachoong  much  drier  than  that 
of  Darjeeling,  and  the  noble  scenery  in  and  around  those  Northern 
vallies  of  a totally  different  character  to  the  forests  of  the  Southerly 
portions  of  Sikim,  give  them  additional  interest  as  promising  places  of 
resort  to  invalids  from  Bengal.  Their  proximity  to  Thibet  with  which 
country  a route  for  unembarrassed  commerce  from  Darjeeling  and 
Bengal  would  be  a great  advantage,  also  gives  them  a more  general 
importance.  Of  Thibet  I can  in  no  way  say  that  it  is  a land  of  any 
promise.  As  far  as  I could  see,  it  was  mountaiuous  and  rugged,  bare 
of  vegetation  and  barren.  The  province  of  Dingcham,  which  we  visited 
has  probably  a mean  elevation  of  16,000  feet.  Bhamtoo  is  18,000, 
the  valley  of  the  Geree  to  the  North  is,  say  15,000,  it  is  utterly  bare 
of  trees,  and  quite  barren.  Dingcham  extends  along  the  Northern 
face  of  Himalaya  from  the  Tingu  Maidon  on  the  West  to  Tawang,  on 
the  East  an  extent  of  360  miles.  The  intense  cold  of  the  climate  in 
the  winter  does  not  admit  of  its  being  permanently  habitable  by  man 
or  beast.*  It  is  occupied,  however,  by  Nomadic  Bhotias  from  May 

* On  the  17th  of  Oct.  the  Ther.  fell  to  5°  of  Faht.  It  wus  fortunately  for  our 
party  quite  calm.  When  it  blows  hard  in  Thibet  in  the  cold  weather  it  is  almost 
certain  death  to  be  as  little  protected  as  we  were. 
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till  October,  when  it  is  very  pleasant  and  the  grazing  is  good.  The 
habitable  and  culturable  portions  of  Eastern  Thibet  are  all  to  tbe 
North  of  Dingcham,  and  are  confined  to  the  narrow  vallies  of  the 
streams  and  rivers  ; those  portions  are  probably  nowhere  of  greater 
elevation  than  14,000  feet,  and  require  irrigation  from  the  rivers  to 
produce  crops.  I infer  14,000  feet  to  be  the  upper  limit  of  the  cultura- 
ble elevation  in  Eastern  Thibet  from  the  barrenness  of  Dingcham  at 
elevations  of  16,000  feet  and  under,  and  because  there  is  a considerable 
descent  from  that  elevation  to  the  nearest  cultivation  to  the  North.  I 
am  afraid,  however,  to  touch  on  these  difficult  and  important  points  of 
enquiry  with  the  little  personal  observation  I have  had  in  Thibet.  At 
the  time  of  my  journey  and  since,  I have  collected  information 
on  various  subjects  connected  with  that  country,  which  I may  arrange 
at  a future  time,  and  I have  a very  curious  Map  of  the  country 
compiled  by  Natives  who  had  travelled  as  Lamas  and  Merchants  over 
the  greater  part  of  it.  With  this  explanatory  introduction  I must 
leave  the  Diary  to  speak  for  itself,  adding  that  the  result  of  my  local 
enquiries  fully  confirmed  my  previous  suspicions,  that  all  the  obstruc- 
tions to  Dr.  Hooker  were  instigated,  and  directed  by  the  Raja’s  Dewan, 
in  opposition  to  the  Raja’s  wishes.  The  same  evil  influence  was  set  on 
foot  to  prevent  my  having  access  to  the  Raja  to  procure  explanation, 
and  ended  in  violence  to  Dr.  Hooker  and  myself  with  imprisonment 
and  disgraceful  usage.  As  on  my  former  journey  in  1848,  I was 
everywhere  received  and  treated  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  respect 
by  all  classes  of  the  Sikim  people,  and  even  in  our  confinement  I 
received  numerous  proofs  of  friendly  feeling  from  old  acquaintances 
who  thereby  risked  the  grave  displeasure  of  the  Dewan,  who  was 
dreaded  and  detested  by  all  the  Raja’s  loyal  subjects,  and  they  are  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  every  thousand  in  Sikim. 

Diary. 

Namgialachi,  September  25th,  1849. 

Having  despatched  my  baggage  and  six  weeks’  supply  of  rice,  &c. 
for  my  people  to  this  place,  24  miles,  3 days  in  advance,  I quitted 
Darjeeling  this  morning  at  \ past  5 a.  m.  It  was  a lovely  morning. 
Ther.  62°  in  the  house.  As  I reached  the  “ Dell  Corner,”  the  view 
was  as  beautiful  as  it  was  novel  to  me  although  I have  lived  10  years 
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within  a few  hundred  yards  of  the  spot.  The  sun,  not  yet  above  the 
horizon,  tinged  with  deepest  crimson  long  masses  of  clouds  which 
hung  over  the  lower  hills  of  Bootan.  The  great  spur  of  the  Sinchal 
facing  the  Dell  Corner  to  the  South  East,  and  lying  between  it  and 
the  emblazoned  clouds,  was  cloudless  itself,  and  of  a sapphire-blue. 
In  the  valley  of  the  Rungro  reaching  from  the  Saddle  to  the  Great 
Rungeet,  and  just  below  me,  lay  a six-mile  bed  of  the  laziest  and 
whitest  clouds  I ever  saw.  To  the  East  the  Peak  of  Tendong  Arrarat 
stood  out  so  boldly  and  looked  so  near,  that  in  the  coming  daylight  I 
did  not  at  once  recognise  it ; and  to  complete  the  scene  Kunchinginga 
just  then  brushed  off  the  clouds  from  its  base  to  its  summits,  and 
appeared  in  all  the  majesty  of  its  coldest  morning  white.  I stood  in 
great  admiration  until  the  sun  arose,  and  then  the  whole  scene 
changed  with  magical  rapidity.  The  crimson  clouds  dissolved  at 
once,  and  gave  place  to  the  clearest  and  brightest  sky.  The  Bootan 
Hills  came  out  in  peaks,  and  ridges,  and  all  else  was  restored  to  its 
usual  aspect. 

At  J past  8,  having  ridden  all  the  way,  I crossed  the  Great 
Rungeet  by  the  Cane  bridge.  Thermometer  in  shade  85°,  the  heat 
stifling,  the  river  excessively  turbid  and  swollen, — I here  mounted  a 
fresh  horse  which  had  been  ferried  over  the  day  before,  and  recom- 
menced my  journey.  At  300  feet  above  the  river  I came  on  an  open 
expanse  of  long  yellow  grass,  in  which  a dwarf  palm  (Cycas)  and  a 
beautiful  pale  blue  Iris  abounded.  This  vegetation  continued  for  at 
least  a mile,  the  contrast  of  colours  was  very  beautiful,  the  whole 
forming  a variegated  carpet  under  large  trees  of  Saul  and  Pinus  longi- 
folia.  Carried  the  Sauls  and  Pines  with  me  to  the  ridge  of  Meksurrso, 
where  they  at  once  ceased,  and  Oaks  began.  Probable  elevation  3,000 
feet.  This  ascent  was  an  hour’s  work.  Thermometer  at  a past  9, 
76° ; took  a light  breakfast  of  cold  tea  with  bread  and  butter,  and 
moved  on  riding  slowly  till  half  past  11,  when  in  a narrow  part  of  the 
road  a mile  below  Silukfoke  the  poney’s  hind  foot  slipped,  I felt  he 
was  giving  way,  and  immediately  slid  out  of  the  Saddle  against  the 
inner  bank  which  I had  just  touched  when  the  poor  beast  capsized 
backwards,  and  then  rolled  like  a round  black  ball  with  the  speed  of 
light  down  the  precipice,  the  open  umbrella  which  I had  in  my  hand 
following  about  100  yards  in  his  wake. 
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The  trees  and  underwood  soon  shut  him  from  my  sight,  but  for  a 
minute  and  more  1 heard  the  horrid  crashing  sound  as  he  bounded 
along  to  his  untimely  end.  The  men  who  were  behind  me  soon 
came  up  and  slid  down  in  search  of  him.  It  was  half  an  hour  ere 
they  returned.  When  they  reached  him  he  was  stone  dead,  lying 
against  a large  rock  the  blood  flowing  from  his  nostrils,  and  his  back 
broken  ; — poor  Bhotia ! Nine  years  long  you  were  my  steady  and 

willing  steed  ! 

Walked  the  last  3 miles  in  a hot  sun  but  reached  this  at  2 p.  m. 
Found  a good  house  prepared  for  me  by  the  Cheeboo  Lama,  Vakeel  of 
the  Sikim  Baja  who  had  preceded  me,  and  met  with  due  attention 
from  the  Raja’s  people.  Thermometer  72°  at  2 p.  m.,  68°  at  6 p.  m. 

The  forest  around  this  place  is  now  in  full  and  varied  foliage ; very 
many  trees  are  in  flower,  and  the  orange-blossomed  Erisina  makes  a 
great  shew.  Just  around  my  door  are  Oaks,  Chesnuts  in  flower  and 
fruiting,  Wormwood,  Hypericum,  Osbeckia,  Holly,  Magnolia  in  flower, 
besides  many  handsome  plants  unknown  to  me  by  name. 

Close  below  me  there  are  fine  crops  of  Tugmaar  rice  in  full  ear, 
but  not  ripe,  and  Murnea,  Kodso,  and  Indian  corn  nearly  ripe.  The 
first  crop  of  rice,  the  Zorug  variety  which  is  grown  lower  down,  has 
been  cut  and  stored. 

Temi,  2 6 th  September. 

Left  Namgialachi  at  7 a.  m.  and  arrived  here  at  2 p.  m.  by  which 
I reckon  the  distance  to  be  14  miles.  Road  very  bad,  and  in  many 
places  ancle-deep  in  sticky  clay,  or  black  peaty  earth.  Tried  a chair, 
which  is  a tolerable  substitute  for  a good  poney,  and  no  more. 

The  Raja’s  people  here  are  civil ; a good  house  has  been  put  at  my 
disposal ; small  supplies  and  other  assistance  have  been  offered  and 
accepted.  The  house  is  a Bhotia  one ; a notice  of  its  style  will  suffice 
once  for  all  on  this  journey.  It  consists  of  one  large  room  50  feet  by 
24,  the  floor  raised  5 feet  from  the  ground,  well  planked  and  supported 
on  massive  squared  posts  and  beams.  The  walls  are  of  close  bamboo 
matting,  the  ceiling,  of  close  laid  straight  bamboos  an  inch  in  diameter, 
looks  very  neat,  it  is  laid  on  scanted  cross  beams  8 feet  apart. 
The  roof  of  bamboo  thatch  projects  7 feet,  giving  a verandah  all  round. 

The  Tecsta  at  “ Look  Sampoo,”  is  in  sight  from  Temi  the  water  of 
a very  dirty  greyish-green  colour  like  soap  suds.  Badong,  on  the 
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opposite  side,  and  the  hills  of  Bootan  lower  down  are  bright  with  green 
woods,  and  ripening  crops  of  rice,  Indian  corn  and  millet.  This  is 
a much  better  season  than  the  cold  weather,  when  I last  travelled  here 
in  1848,  for  lively  and  varied  scenery.  The  Tondong  Forest,  stretching 
in  one  unbroken  mass  from  its  summit,  an  elevation  of  about  8000  feet 
above  the  river,  to  the  Teesta,  is  a noble  expanse  of  varied  and  majes- 
tic vegetation.  Temi  is  embosomed  in  it,  and  stands  about  half  way 
between  the  river  and  the  summit. 

Thermometer  at  8 p.  m.  in  the  house  72°  ; elevation  say  4000  feet. 

Neh-Mendong,  27th. 

Started  from  Temi  at  6 a.  m.  and  arrived  here  at  2 p.  m.  Distance 
most  probably  15  miles.  Heat  intense  and  overpowering;  in  the 
Teesta  valley  through  which  the  route  runs,  it  was  quite  stifling  from 
9 to  11,  and  again  from  1 to  2 ; yet  there  was  a breeze  occasionally 
blowing  from  the  south,  but  it  gave  no  relief.  The  eight  Lepchas  who 
carried  my  chair,  in  which  I rode  but  seldom,  were  fairly  overcome  and 
had  to  bring  up  at  the  Rungoon  river  to  refresh.  The  vegetation  is 
superb  all  the  way,  and  its  shade  frequently  protected  me  from  the 
scorching  heat.  This  is  the  season  to  see  these  jungles  in  perfection 
although  it  is  somewhat  perilous.  It  is  only  in  malarious  places,  and 
at  times  when  malaria  is  rife  that  the  mixed  tropical  and  alpine  cha- 
racter of  the  Sikim  forests  can  be  seen  in  all  its  glory.  Oaks  and  the 
Pandanus  palm,  Chesnuts  and  the  Oopi  palm,  flourish  side  by  side 
along  Nainfok  and  Bram.  Scitamineous  plants  of  various  kinds,  and 
wormwood,  each  of  12  feet  high  and  more,  form  a common  under- 
wood in  the  clearer  spaces,  and  all  the  other  plants  are  of  gigantic 
growth.  There  is  a species  of  Chesnut  hereabout  which  I never 
saw  before.  It  has  a broad  and  round  leaf  with  wide  spreading 
graceful  branches.  The  clusters  of  unripe  and  light  green  fruit  add 
to  its  beauty.  It  is  a very  handsome  tree.* 

The  “ Pooah  Hemp,”  Bohmeria  nivea,  abounds  along  the  road 
from  the  Rungpo  to  this  place.  The  average  elevation  of  the  zone  in 
which  it  flourishes  is  about  600  feet  above  the  river.  On  the  Rungeet 
I found  the  Pooah  at  200  feet  above  the  guard-house,  i.  e.  at  an  ele- 

* The  other  two  varieties  of  Chesnut  which  I know,  are  1st,  the  large-timbered 
Chesnut  at  Darjeeling  with  small  thick  hard  leaves,  and  2nd,  one  with  along  sharp- 
pointed  leaf  now  in  flower  at  Namchi. 
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vation  of  1800  feet.  It  has  a most  extensive  range,  and  the  supply 
might  be  rendered  unlimited,  if  there  was  a demand  for  it  in  India 
or  in  Europe.  Sir  William  Hooker  has  recently  informed  me  that  he 
has  caused  a trial  of  its  qualities  to  be  made  in  London,  Dr.  Hooker 
having  sent  him  some  of  the  prepared  Hemp  from  Darjeeling.  Sir 
William  instances  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  Indian  Jute  as  an 
incentive  to  further  trials  of  the  Pooah. 

The  Jute  was  not  many  years  ago  unknown  in  England.  Now 
.£300, 000  worth  of  it  are  imported  annually  !* 

The  Peepsas  are  very  indefatigable  here,  and  very  numerous.  I am 
encamped  at  the  measuring  stone  (see  Journal  of  1848)  ; there  is  no 
water  within  a mile,  but  my  ground  is,  1 hope,  above  the  level  of 
malaria. 

The  road  to-day  swarmed  with  leeches,  the  people’s  feet  stream- 
ing with  blood,  and  it  was  so  slippery  in  the  long  descent  from  Temi 
that  I could  not  walk  with  shoes  on,  and  I was  obliged  to  move  be- 
tween two  Lepcha  supporters,  whose  bare  feet  give  them  a great  ad- 
vantage. The  airs,  and  underwood  teem  with  insect  life  ; innumerable 
butterflies  of  brilliant  hues  sport  in  the  sunshine  ; and  thousands  of 
other  less  attractive  creatures  are  on  the  wing.  The  night  is  as  busy 
a time  as  the  day  with  the  insect  world  The  roof  of  my  tent  is 
literally  covered  with  the  most  beautiful  little  moths,  and  the  air  re- 
sounds with  the  discord  proceeding  from  innumerable  throats. 

Thermometer  at  8 p.  m.  7 6°. 

Padom,  below  Kedong,  28 th. 

Left  Neh  at  6 a.  m.  and  arrived  here  at  3p.  m.  I was  anxious  to 
reach  Kedong  as  it  is  certainly  beyond  the  limit  of  malaria,  but  I 
could  not  accomplish  it ; I hope  we  are  safe  here ; it  is,  I reckon  5 or 
600  feet  above  the  Teesta  and  said  to  be  healthy. 

Thermometer  at  5 p m.  75°.  I am  pitched  near  a small  stream  of 
water  among  bamboos,  high  reed  grass  and  Acacias ; there  are  some 
Oaks,  however,  lower  down,  and  at  the  cane  bridge  over  the  Rumphup 
there  are  three  large  and  handsome  “ Boreh”  Palms.  Pandani,  Peepsas, 
musquitoes,  and  a black  venomous  ant  abound  here.  My  feet  are  swollen 
and  sore  from  leech  and  peepsa  bites  ; my  face  and  hands  equally  so 

* The  Pooah  has  been  very  favourably  reported  on  for  cordage,  by  Captain 
Thomson  of  Calcutta,  see  Proc.  Agricultural  Society  for  1848. 
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from  the  mosquitoes  and  peepsas.  This  is  a trying  and  fatiguing  march 
at  this  season.  The  heat  in  the  valley  of  the  Teesta  is  quite  over- 
powering and  I never  before  experienced  so  much  inconvenience  from 
it.  My  head  all  day  felt  full  to  bursting,  and  my  face  and  eyes  were 
burning : but  the  skin  was  open  at  every  pore,  and  I could  walk  along 
briskly.  The  Lepchas,  who  carried  my  empty  chair,  felt  it  even  more 
than  I did ; they  were  quite  exhausted,  and  rolled  about  as  they  walk- 
ed along  panting  for  breath.  The  tropical  character  of  the  route,  as 
we  approached  Bamsang,  was  very  striking.  All  the  vegetation  luxuri- 
ant, and  every  plant  gigantic.  The  hum  of  insects  was  so  loud  as  to 
rival  the  roaring  of  the  river  ; both  united  were  quite  deafening. 

The  insect  and  vegetable  kingdoms  alone  possess  this  region.  Nei- 
ther bird  nor  beast  was  to  be  seen.  Thermometer  at  the  Bansong 
ghat  in  a house  at  1 p.  m.  87°,  a fine  breeze  blowing;  but  this  does 
not  relieve  the  feeling  of  oppressive  and  choaking  heat,  which  I have 
experienced  in  the  vallies  since  I started. 

There  are  many  beautiful  plants  in  flower  just  now  between  Nell 
and  Bansong,  which  I never  saw  before.  I found  a “ Sweet  Pea,” 
a climber,  colour  pale  Rose,  and  two  other  Peas,  one  purple,  a shrub, 
the  size  of  the  Spanish  broom,  the  other  blue,  a small  shrub  with 
broad  rounded  leaves,  also  a lilac,  terrestrial  orchis  10  feet  high  called 
“ Broong,”  a white  one,  and  a blue  one,  each  6 feet  high.  There  is 
also  a handsome  fig  tree,  with  clusters  of  yellow  fruit  like  Loquats, 
called  “ Suntote  it  is  not  edible  however. 

I heard  from  the  Raja  to  day  in  reply  to  my  announced  intention,  of 
proceeding  to  his  Northern  frontier  at  Kongra  Lama.  He  authorises 
Aden  Cheeboo  Lama  to  accompany  me  as  I desired,  and  sends  orders 
to  his  officers  to  clear  the  roads,  and  otherwise  to  assist  me.  The 
officers  along  the  line  I have  come,  paid  no  attention  to  the  Cheeboo’s 
previous  requisition.  The  following  is  the  administrative  division  of 
the  country  between  Darjeeling  and  the  Thibet  frontier  at  Kongra 
Lama  and  Doukia. 

1st.  From  the  Rungeet  to  the  Teesta,  by  the  line  of  Atooknot  and 
Temi,  the  country  is  under  the  Kaji  who  lives  at  Burmeok,  the  Meboo 
at  Namgialachi  and  the  Mahapun  Kada,  who  resides  near  Temi. 

2nd.  From  Temi  to  Neh  is  under  the  Lassoo  Kaji,  who  resides 
above  Namfok. 
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3rd.  From  Neh  to  Goreh  is  under  the  Goreh  Soobah,  who  resides 
at  Goreh. 

4th.  From  Goreh  to  Choongtam,  the  country  is  under  the  Singtam 
Soobah,  who  resides  at  Singtam. 

The  Choongtam  Lama,  and  the  Phipuns  of  the  Lachen  and  Lachoong 
vallies,  have  respectively  the  local  charge  of  their  districts  under  the 
Singtam  Soobah’s  surveillance,  but  the  peculiar  position  of  the  two 
latter  officers,  the  Phipuns,  serving  as  they  do  the  authorities  of 
adjacent  Thibet,  as  well  as  the  Sikim  Raja,  will  be  better  explained 
afterwards. 

The  Lachen  man  manages  the  country  extending  from  Choongtam 
up  to  Kongra  Lama ; the  Lachoong  one,  from  the  same  point  up  to 
the  Doukia  Pass.  Choongtam  is  at  the  junction  of  the  Lachen  and 
Lachoong  rivers.  Their  united  streams  form  the  Teesta. 

The  Gereh  district  is  at  present  assigned  to  the  heir-apparent  of 
the  Raja,  the  Singtam  one  to  the  Moh&  Rani. 

We  met  many  men  to-day,  travelling  to  the  South  ; they  had  been 
10  days  on  the  road  from  Choombi.  They  were  laden  with  salt.  We 
passed  others  with  loads  of  chopped  Munjeet,  going  all  the  way  to 
Phari.*  How  pitiful  to  see  the  trade  of  a people,  in  such  bulky 
articles,  carried  on  in  this  way,  when  a road  for  Ponies  and  Bullocks 
would  make  it  so  much  more  easy  and  profitable. 

The  road  from  Bansong  to  Lachen  and  Lachoongj-  is  so  extremely 
bad,  that  it  is  not  used  in  traffic  with  Thibet  till  the  one  by  Chola  to 
Choombi  is  snowed  up.  Lachen  and  Lachoong  are  nearer  Bamsong 
than  Choombi  ; and  no  snowy  range  intervenes,  but  there  is  no  food  to 
be  had  in  this  direction.  From  Lachen  and  Lachoong  northwards 
the  roads  are  good  for  cattle  into  Thibet,  but  a cattle  road  from  the 
heart  of  Sikim  to  these  places  is  required,  to  establish  a proper  trade 
with  Thibet.  The  British  Government  could  do  this  ; the  Sikim  Raja 
never  can  have  the  means  to  do  so. 

Talking  of  the  wretched  system  of  trade  in  this  direction,  and  of 
the  people  who  dabbled  in  it,  the  Cheeboo  Lama  said  to  me  the  other 
day,  “The  Bhotias  are,  however,  very  good  Pedlars,  (Biparies,)  they 
eat  so  much  less  than  Lepehas.”  “ How  do  you  mean,”  I asked. 

* A frontier  mart  of  Thibet. 

f The  principal  places  in  the  vallies  of  these  names. 
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“ They  eat  enormously  at  the  expense  of  other  people,  but  on  their 
own  charges  they  will  fast  to  faintness  rather  than  spend  a penny,  and 
it  is  the  same  with  drink  ; a Bhotia,  although  so  fond  of  it  will  rarely 
buy  it ; a Lepcha  if  he  wants  it  will  freely  give  any  price  for  it.”  So 
much  for  characteristic  differences  in  these  tribes. 

Goreh  29th.  Started  from  Padom  at  6 a.  m.,  reached  Kedong 
where  I encamped  in  1848,  at  9,  and  this  place  at  \ past  12.  A hard 
march  it  is  ; the  road  is  so  slippery  in  many  places,  that  I found  it 
impossible  to  walk  alone  with  shoes  on,  and  had  recourse  to  the  sup- 
port of  a barefooted  Lepcha.  No  use  to-day  of  the  chair,  which  we 
had  to  take  to  pieces  in  order  to  carry  it  along  the  cliffs  of  Sungdum.* 
Near  Goreh,  to  the  West  of  the  “ Rungki”  stream,  there  has  been  a 
great  land  slip  by  which  the  road  has  been  quite  obliterated  for  } of 
a mile,  and  it  was  a difficult  matter  to  get  along  the  slip,  as  it  is  almost 
perpendicularly  scarped  on  this  side  the  Rungki ; however,  the  road 
is  worse  even  than  over  the  land  slip,  or  along  the  cliffs  of  Sungdum  ; 
at  two  places  there  is  nothing  to  walk  on  but  the  stem  of  a tree  with 
notches  cut  in  it,  standing  erect  against  the  face  of  the  rocks  ; and 
above  one  of  them  was  a dripping  rock  which  rendered  the  notches  as 
slippery  as  ice,  and  wetted  us  thoroughly  as  we  climbed  them. 

Last  night  it  rained  heavily  ; the  tent  of  Nipal  blanketing  in  which 
I slept,  leaked  like  a fine  sieve. 

The  rain  came  down  in  large  drops,  but  was  spurted  through  the 
tent  roof  like  the  spray  of  a water  fall.  I got  one  umbrella  over  my 
head  in  bed,  and  another  over  as  many  of  my  things  as  it  would  cover, 
and  got  up  this  morning  pretty  dry,  but  little  refreshed.  We 
marched  this  morning  in  heavy  rain,  which  lasted  4 hours. 

There  is  a fine  crop  of  Sunkoo  Rice  in  ear  on  the  shoulder  of 
Sungdum,  and  near  the  Rhododendron  Arboreum  I noticed  at  this 
place  in  December  last ; — elevation  say  4,500  feet.  Rice  at  Goreh  cut 
sometime  ago; — elevation  probably  1,000  feet  less. 

The  whole  country  to  the  North  and  South  is  in  heavy  clouds. 
Nothing  to  be  seen. 

The  Cheeboo  Lama  was  my  companion  all  the  morning,  and  his 
sensible  and  fluent  talk  beguiled  the  hours.  He  is  a student  of 
“ Mendooling,”  a famous  School  or  College  in  Thibet,  and  situated 


* See  Journal  of  1848. 
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two  horse  journies  east  of  Lassa.  Here  he  informed  me  he  had  studied 
the  Bhuddist  religion  for  two  years,  but  in  saying  so  modestly  added, 
“ It  takes  3 years  of  Mendooling  to  make  a Pucka  Lama,”  of  his 
alma  mater,  he  gave  the  following  particulars,  “ There  are  upwards  of 
100  Lamas  engaged  in  clerical  duties,  and  in  teaching  Religion. 
Literature  and  the  Sciences  are  deeply  studied  and  extensively 
taught,  and  all  the  arts  of  life  are  also  taught  there,  carpentery,  stone 
masonry,  painting,  shoemaking,  tailoring,  &c.  Pupils  come  from  all 
parts  of,  what  we  call  Eastern  Thibet,  the  province  of  U,  to  learn 
there  ;*  one  professor  is  always  appointed  to  the  principal  College  at 
Lassa  from  Mendooling,  and  when  I was  there  he  had  the  sons  of  all 
the  grandees  of  the  capital,  as  his  pupils.”  I expect  to  hear  much 
more  of  Mendooling  before  we  have  finished  our  travels  together,  for 
the  Raja  writes  that  my  little  friend  is  to  take  care  of  me  to  the 
Northwards. 

I have  got  into  a good  house  for  the  night,  4 p.  m.  ; heavy  and 
continued  rain.  Thermometer  71°,  elevation  say  3,500  feet. 

30tli.  Incessant  pouring  rain  all  night.  The  house  leaked  freely, 
but  I got  a dry  spot  for  rny  bed.  The  rain  continues,  and  we 
halt  for  the  day.  No  wonder  that  Bengal  is  under  water  just 
now,  every  depression  on  the  mountain  sides  has  a snow-white 
foaming  torrent  in  it,  rushing  furiously  to  the  river,  and  they  are 
countless  in  number.  The  noise  they  make,  added  to  that  of  the 
Teesta  itself  which  is  just  below  me,  say  2,000  feet,  is  like  the 
coming  of  a furious  storm.  I felt  very  aguish  last  night,  and  dreaded 
jungle  fever  ; but  the  symptoms  are  gone  to-day.  Lepchas  own  this 
house,  my  portion  of  it  is  curtained  off,  but  there  is  only  one  door 
for  us  all.  They  have  indeed  some  dirty  habits.  The  grandmama 
of  two  urchins  was  sitting  in  the  door  way,  as  the  place  for  strongest 
light  when  I got  up  from  breakfast.  The  brats  were  busily  hunting 
lice  in  her  back  clothes  and  eating  them,  she  herself  being  similarly 
employed  with  those  in  front ! 

There  is  a little  tobacoo  grown  here,  but  no  care  is  taken  of  it. 
The  leaves  are  small,  it  is  allowed  to  go  to  seed,  and  is  said  to  be  of 
very  inferior  quality. 


* All  East  of  the  Kainboola  range  is  “ U,”  all  West  of  it  “ Chang”  or  tsang. 
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The  wormwood*  on  the  fallow  ground  here  is  12  feet  high  ; it  grows 
up  to,  and  all  round  the  house  and  on  both  sides  of  all  the  path- 
ways. I find,  however,  that  the  people  have  good  reason  for  allow- 
ing this  plant  to  monopolise  all  their  fallow  clearances.  Its  decay- 
ed leaves  are  considered  to  form  the  very  best  manure,  it  has  a 
profuse  foliage  which  falls  and  rots  readily  during  the  rains,  and  the 
plant  itself  is  cut  down  after  it  seeds  in  October,  and  is  also  allowed  to 
rot  on  the  land. 

As  I did  not  in  December  last  travel  further  than  this  place  on  the 
route  to  Thibet,  I shall  henceforward  note  more  particularly  the  state 
of  the  road,  the  places  along  it,  &c. ; the  foregoing  memoranda  being 
purposely  of  a more  general  nature,  or  designed  only  to  shew  the 
differences  observable  in  the  country  during  the  rains,  and  in  the  dry 
season. 

October  1st.  Tugvia,  east  bank  of  the  Teesta.  Started  at  6 a.  m. 
and  reached  this  at  2 p.  m.  very  much  fatigued  ; got  into  a good 
house  just  as  it  began  to  rain  heavily.  Thermometer  at.  6 p.  m 72°. 
Probable  elevation  above  the  Teesta  1,200  feet.  There  is  a little  gar- 
den attached  to  this  house,  the  first  I have  seen  in  Sikim  ; it  contains 
plantains,  sugar-cane,  capsicums,  turnips,  two  kinds  of  creeping  beans 
and  marigolds. 

The  villagers  have  been  turned  out  to  clear  the  road  all  the  way 
from  Bansong,  and  the  little  Lama  with  the  Raja’s  orders  to  that 
effect  under  a Red  Seal  in  his  pocket,  is  exceedingly  attentive  and 
most  useful. 

The  road  descends  steeply  from  the  Goreh-mendong  in  a north-east 
direction  to  the  Jett,  a rapid  torrent  which  pours  over  a precepice  of 
whitish  clay  slate,  and  rushes  to  the  Teesta  ; we  crossed  it  over  bam- 
boos laid  from  rock  to  rock,  and  afterwards  continued  to  descend  in  the 
same  direction  as  before  to  the  Num-moo,  a larger  feeder  of  the  Teesta 
than  the  last,  which  we  crossed  at  half  past  8 ; a mile  more  along  a 
flat  terrace  parallel  to  the  Teesta  brought  us  to  the  Bhalak  ghaut  of 
the  Teesta,  where  at  9 o’clock  we  crossed  to  the  East  Bank  by  a rick- 
ety cane  bridge  suspended  30  feet  above  the  water.  The  river  is  here 
confined  in  a narrow  channel  of  rock  and  pours  down  like  a sluice  of 
dirty  soap  suds,  so  turbid  is  it  from  land  slips  in  its  upper  course. 

* Artemisia. 
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It  does  not  appear  to  be  more  than  half  the  size  it  is  at  Bansong  : 
hence  the  Ryote  which  is  the  only  affluent  of  note  between  this  and 
Bansong  must  be  a large  one ; it  drains  the  Chola  portion  of  the 
eastern  snowy  range,  and  is  formed  by  three  streams,  the  Dik,  Ryote, 
and  Runjung.  Thermometer  at  Bhalak  in  the  shade  78°.  Ascended 
steeply  from  the  river  to  about  300  feet  and  came  along  the  Phajigam* 
village  and  terrace  thence  to  Akurthung,  which  we  reached  at  noon,  a 
flat  terrace  about  a mile  long,  whence  we  descended  by  a precipitous 
and  dangerous  path  to  the  Rungrung,  running  west,  and  crossed  it  a 
few  yards  above  its  junction  with  the  Teesta. 

This  crossing  is  without  doubt  the  worst  place  I have  ever  been 
over.  From  the  top  of  an  immense  round  rock  up  to  which  you 
climb  on  hands  and  knees,  three  bamboos  are  laid  across  the  torrent 
at  an  acute  ascending  angle  to  the  opposite  precipice.  This  attained,  at 
the  imminent  risk  of  falling  into  the  torrent,  you  get  to  zigzag  bam- 
boos which  are  hung  by  slips  of  dry  creepers  against  the  face  of  the 
rock  for  you  to  walk  on  ; then  there  is  a net  work  of  knotted  creepers 
spread  over  the  face  of  the  precipice  by  which  you  get  to  the  top  of  a 
ledge  or  the  first  story  of  the  ascent.  From  this  there  is  an  erect  pole 
with  notches  cut  in  it,  then  a bamboo  ladder,  next  another  notched 
pole  of  22  steps,  which  stands  in  a gully  of  the  rock  and  over  which  a 
streamlet  trickles,  and  lastly  you  have  to  crawl  up  the  head  of  this 
dripping  gully  to  reach  the  top.  The  whole  ascent  arranged  in  this 
singularly  ingenious,  but  very  dangerous  manner,  must  be  above  200 
feet.  It  needs  a steady  head,  and  firm  tread  to  manage  it.  The 
smallest  slip  would  be  fatal.  The  rivetting  of  the  attention  had,  I 
found,  quite  exhausted  me  when  I reached  the  top.  We  all  got  up  in 
safety,  an  hour’s  march  from  this  brought  us  to  Tugvia.  Our  general 
direction  has  been  north,  road  distance,  say  15  miles. 

On  the  west  hank  of  the  Teesta  opposite  this,  and  north  of  Goreh 
is  the  Mani,  a feeder  of  the  Teesta,  then  “ Sidoor”  a Lepcha  village, 
next  “ Munkiang,”  and  north  of  that  the  run,  another  western  feeder 
of  the  Teesta  which  rises  from  the  Kim  mountain. 

The  mountains  hereabouts  are  very  precipitous  and  composed  of 
clay  schist ; land-slips  are  common.  There  is  a recent  one  above 

* Phajigam,  or  “ Sandy  plain,”  there  is  whitish  clay  slate  debris  doing  duty  for 
sand,  but  the  plain  is  not  perceptible. 
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“ Sidoor”  which  is  frightful  to  look  at,  even  from  this  side  of  the  river  ; 
a few  days  ago  a hill  side  , came  down  bodily  into  the  Teesta  two 
marches  above  this,  and  two  years  ago  a whole  village  Ketnam  was  de- 
stroyed in  this  way,  and  all  the  people  killed  ; it  occurred  at  night  in  a 
deluge  of  rain  and  in  a storm. 

I heard  from  Hooker  yesterday  ; he  was  on  the  24th  still  at  the 
Donkia  pass,  and  had  that  day  ascended  the  mountain  close  to  it  to 
20,000  feet,  and  discovered  another  Lake  the  4th  of  the  Lachoong 
ones. 

My  Lepcha  hostess  of  last  night  afforded  me  another  trait  of  domes- 
tic habits.  This  morning,  I was  dressing  by  candlelight  in  my  end  of 
the  house,  while  she  was  at  her  toilet  at  the  other.  Having  got  one 
of  the  boys  to  bring  her  a cup  full  of  water  in  the  tea-ladle,  she  com- 
menced her  ablutions.  Wetting  her  hands  she  each  time  held  them 
over  the  fire  in  the  smoke,  and  then  rubbed  them  over  her  face  and 
arms.  Then  dried  herself  with  the  lousy  chudder  of  yesterday  ; rub- 
bed her  teeth  twice  with  her  fingers,  and  thus  ended,  “ my  lady’s 
toilet.” 

Singtam,  October  2nd. 

Heavy  rain  all  night,  which  ceased  at  daylight,  but  came  on  again 
at  6 o’clock. 

Started  at  7 in  lighter  rain,  and  reached  this  at  noon.  Thermometer 
at  8 p.  m.  in  house  68°  ; an  easy  march  in  the  dry  season  as  to  distance, 
and  no  great  ascents  or  descents,  but  just  now  it  is  very  different ; ge- 
neral direction  north-east,  being  the  course  of  the  Teesta.  Crossed 
the  Rung-lok,  a small  stream,  a short  distance  from  Tugvia,  and  then 
ascended  to  the  Rungoon  Spur  along  the  west  brow  of  which  the  road 
runs  for  two  miles  through  an  undulating  and  cleared  country,  bear- 
ing excellent  crops  of  rice  and  murwa,  now  ripening.  There  is  also  a 
good  deal  of  grass,  and  the  cows  are  remarkably  fine  and  numerous. 
It  is  well  peopled,  principally  by  Lepchas  who  have  good  houses,  and 
is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Singtam  Soobah,  who  lives  a little  farther 
on  at  “ Rufam,”  from  which  we  ascended  steeply  to  “ Shem,”  a spur 
from  the  Euden  mountain,  and  thence  descended  to  Singtam.  The 
road  through  the  cultivation  of  Rungoon  is  ancle-deep  in  mud,  and  on 
the  steep  descent  to  this  place  it  was  impossible  to  move  alone  with 
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shoes  on.  With  a stick  in  each  hand  and  a Lepcha  holding  on  by 
each  arm,  slipping  was  not  to  be  avoided. 

The  opposite  bank  of  the  Teesta  is  extraordinarily  precipitous,  and 
in  many  places  the  scarped  rocks  for  1000  feet  descend  almost  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  river.  The  course  of  the  Teesta  here  is  east  and 
west,  which  it  takes  from  the  Saklang  ghaut  south  of  this,  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  Shem  spur.  It  was  by  the  Saklang  ghaut  that  Hooker 
crossed  in  May  last,  having  kept  the  west  bank  of  the  river  that  far 
from  Goreh  opposite  Singtam.  Bearing  north  is  the  Sufo  mountain, 
lower  down  Likla,  and  west  of  that  is  “ Sakiong.” 

The  Kuloo  mountain  above  last  night’s  encampment  is  a favourite 
site  for  devotees,  who  retire  for  a time  into  the  jungles  to  do  penance 
and  devote  themselves  to  abstraction  and  religious  contemplation.  This 
feature  of  Hinduism  is  in  considerable  repute  among  the  Buddhists  in 
Sikim,  females  as  well  as  males  of  the  religious  order  adopting  it. 
One  of  the  present  Raja’s  daughters  is  a Nun-Auni — and  has  in  this 
way  segregated  herself  from  the  world  for  1 1 years.  While  thus  en- 
gaged the  individuals  are  objects  of  veneration,  and  perform  religious 
exercises  and  incantations  for  all  applicants. 

There  is  a Goomba  at  Rungoon,  the  head  Lama  of  which  is  a Lepcha. 
It  commands  a noble  view  of  the  eastern  flank  and  spurs  of  Kunchin- 
jinga,  but  we  were  enveloped  in  thick  clouds,  and  I saw  nothing  as  we 

I found  an  Indian-rubber  tree,  called  Yok-koong,  close  to  the  last 
ground  at  Tugvia.  Caoutchouc  is  made  in  Sikim,  but  the  only  use  it 
is  applied  to  is  for  lining  baskets  to  hold  fermented  murwa  for  making 
beer. 

There  is  a crop  grown  here  which  I never  met  with  before  ; it  is 
called  “ Kundep,”  and  is  now  in  ear  ; it  is  grown  like  rice,  and  is  some- 
thing like  it,  but  taller  and  stronger  in  the  stem,  and  the  grains  are 
separate,  on  long  pedicles,  and  twice  the  size  of  those  of  rice.  It  is 
said  to  be  nutritious,  and  to  taste  like  Indian-corn.  When  eaten  it  is 
boiled  like  rice  and  is  previously  husked  in  the  same  way.  Three 
climbing  edible  plants  are  cultivated  hereabouts,  the  Botanical  names 
of  which  I do  not  know. 

1st. — “ Kucho-pote,”  a round  brown  thing  like  a potatoe  in  form 
and  substance ; it  is  formed  on  the  stem  of  the  plant  which  is  a slender 
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climber,  and  is  supported  by  long  hop  poles.  It  is  eaten,  boiled  or 
roasted,  and  is  a sort  of  above-ground  yam. 

2nd. — “ Kusok,”  a black  round  substance  like  the  above  in  structure, 
but  the  size  of  a prune  ; it  is  similarly  grown  on  hop  poles,  and  eaten 
roasted  or  boiled.  It  is  a handsome  plant  with  large  digitate  leaves. 

3rd. — “Tukoombi,”  another  climber.  The  edible  part  being  black 
currant-like  berries,  which  are  roasted  or  boiled  when  eaten. 

I have  got  into  a Lama’s  house  here  and  ain  dry  and  comfortable  ; 
but  these  people  do  not  make  the  most  of  their  houses  which  are  really 
very  good.  They  are  all  raised  4 to  8 feet  from  the  ground,  which  at 
first  sight  would  promise  exemption  from  damp  ; the  flooring,  however, 
is  of  loose  boards,  with  intervals  between  them,  and  as  pigs,  fowls, 
goats  and  calves  live  below  you,  and  the  ground  is  a perfect  puddle, 
you  have  damp  and  noisome  air  incessantly  about  you.  The  cows  too 
take  shelter  under  the  eaves  and  hang  about  the  houses,  so  that  dirt 
and  slush  surround  you.  This  is  the  state  of  things  during  the  rainy 
season,  and  different  indeed  it  is  from  that  which  you  find  both  at  the 
house,  and  on  the  road  during  the  cold  weather,  to  which  alone  the 
English  notices  of  the  Himalaya  generally  refer. 

Miangh,  October  3rd. 

Heavy  rain  all  night.  We  started  at  6 a.  m.  in  a drizzle,  which 
soon  became  a right  down  pour,  and  this  continued  until  1 1 when  it 
brightened,  and  we  reached  this  place  at  noon.  The  peculiarities  of 
travelling  in  the  rains  were  displayed  in  all  their  force  and  glory. 
Our  route  lay  along  the  north-west  side  of  Rungeelah,  and  above  the 
Teesta  south  bank,  with  occasional  descents  to  feeders  of  the  river 
which  we  crossed,  and  ascents  to  their  corresponding  spurs,  the  general 
line  being  about  the  elevation  of  Singtam,  until  we  made  a long 
descent  to  this  place  which  is  about  500  feet  above  the  river.  The 
Koormi,  Bungkiong,  and  Bungchi  are  the  principal  feeders  on  the 
route,  they  came  dashing  down  their  smooth  narrow  beds  of  quartzy 
rock,  occasionally  impeded  by  immense  round  masses  of  rock  through 
which  they  rush  thick  with  mud  and  clay-slate  debris,  the  foaming 
flood  being  the  colour  of  dirty  soap-suds.  The  crossings  are  very 
difficult ; — the  deepest  places  are  passed  over  on  rickety  sticks  or 
bamboos,  the  remainder  by  crawling  on  hands  and  kuees  from  rock  to 
rock  and  by  wandering. 
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The  road  was  very  muddy  all  the  way,  and  we  had  to  toil  through 
peaty  slush  in  many  places  more  than  ancle-high.  The  leeches  were 
most  troublesome,  half  a dozen  at  a time  fastening  through  the  stock- 
ings, and  it  often  sickened  me  to  see  the  bloody  water  bubbling  through 
my  shoe  laces  as  I toiled  along.  Peepsas  and  midges  were  all  the 
time  busy  at  my  hands  and  face. 

The  course  of  the  Teesta  here  is  nearly  east  and  west,  and  its  bed 
is  now  gorge-like  the  mountains  on  the  north  side  being  almost  per- 
pendicular, and  on  this  side  but  little  less  abrupt. 

The  Ramam  is  a large  feeder  from  the  north,  and  just  below  its 
junction  with  the  Teesta  there  is  a cane  suspension  bridge  ; above  it  is 
the  great  landslip  already  noted  and  which  recently  carried  a whole 
village  into  the  river. 

We  met  some  excellent  cows  to-day,  and  I would  have  bought  some, 
but  they  could  never  get  to  Darjeeling,  and  until  a road  is  made  in  this 
direction  the  cattle  of  Rungoon  must  continue  to  die  in  the  land  of 
their  birth,  for  no  cows  could  travel  where  we  came  along  to-day.  Ano- 
ther day  and  no  views  of  Kunchinjinga ; it  cannot  be  helped,  and  I hope 
for  better  skies  as  we  return.  I had  however  a glimpse  of  Lemteng 
across  the  Teesta,  it  is  a well  cultivated  mountain-side  above  the  Run- 
jung  river.  Tbe  road  to  the  Taloong  Pass  goes  through  it.  This  pass 
leads  to  Shanok  in  Thibet,  a district  of  Digarchi.  There  is  a little 
trade  across  it,  but  the  difficulties  of  effecting  a passage  are  very  great, 
and  the  route  is  but  rarely  attempted. 

Chakoong,  October  Ath. 

Heavy  rain  again  all  last  night,  but  it  ceased  by  daylight,  and  at 
6 o’clock  we  started  ; passed  “ Namgah”  at  8,  and  reached  this  at 
noon.  Thermometer  at  8 p.  m.  70°.  Miangh  is  a place  to  be  remem- 
bered albeit  not  memorable ; my  tent  was  soaking  wet,  there  was  no 
village  near,  and  I therefore  had  a hut  built  of  long  grass  and  plan- 
tain leaves  ; it  defended  me  pretty  well  from  the  rain  although  it  fell 
in  torrents ; but  I was  a prey  in  the  day  to  Peepsas  and  all  night  to 
fleas,  bugs,  musquitos  and  another  creature  more  venomous  than  all 
of  them,  a sort  of  gnat,  the  bites  of  which  are  greatly  inflamed  and  in- 
tolerably itchy.  I am  speckled  purple  all  over  from  the  industry  of 
these  creatures,  and  my  feet  and  ancles  are  swollen  and  very  painful 
from  yesterday’s  leech  bites.  These  animals,  the  leeches,  I can,  I 
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hope,  defy  for  the  future.  The  little  Lama,  seeing  the  plight  I was  in 
this  morning,  recommended  me  to  roll  moistened  tobacco  leaves  round 
my  feet.  I did  so,  and  with  the  most  perfect  success  ; I had  not  a 
leech  bite  all  day,  and  when  I took  off  my  shoes  a dozen  were  dead 
on  the  stockings  under  the  tobacco  leaves,  not  having  done  me  any 
damage. 

Miangh  is  a flattish  terrace  overgrown  with  a rank  jungle  of  reed 
grass,  wormwood,  &c. ; the  soil,  a rich  black  peaty  loam  saturated  with 
moisture  and  covered  here  and  there  by  small  stagnant  pools  of  water. 

Although  the  place  has  apparently  all  the  requisites  of  virulent  mala- 
ria, it  is  said,  and  I hope  truly  said,  to  be  quite  healthy.  Indeed  the 
whole  valley  of  the  Teesta  above  Bansong  is  considered  by  all  the 
people  in  this  direction  to  be  free  from  malaria  ; if  it  be  so,  the  fact 
must,  I think,  be  attributed  entirely  to  the  precepitous  character  of 
the  mountains  bounding  the  valley,  which  rise  almost  perpendicularly 
from  the  bed  of  the  river  to  the  height  of  2000  feet. 

They  are  however  generally  clothed  with  a dense  forest ; and  although 
the  action  of  the  sun  on  decaying  vegetable  matter  may  doubtless 
be  much  limited  by  the  near  approach  of  both  banks,  the  decay  of 
vegetable  matter  must  nevertheless  be  very  great,  and  on  the  terraces 
such  as  that  of  Miangh  the  putrid  smell  covered  by  it  was  most  offen- 
sive. If  it  shall  really  turn  out  that  malaria  is  not  rife  and  powerful 
here,  an  opinion  which  I have  long  held,  that  an  expanded  horizontal 
surface  in  the  mountain  valleys  is  essential  to  the  generation  of  this 
mysterious  and  pestilent  agency,  will  be  confirmed.  Rank  vegetation, 
a retentive  soil,  and  profuse  moisture  alone,  will  not  produce  it  if  it  be 
not  generated  here.  Our  present  encampment  is  a flat  terrace  similar 
to  Miangh  not  100  feet  above  the  river ; it  is  composed  of  sandy  soil, 
and  is  occupied  by  fine  alders  and  young  birches  ; it  is  also  considered 
quite  healthy.  Landslips  appear  in  many  places,  and  on  both  sides 
of  the  river.  This  is  quite  characteristic  of  the  Teesta  above  Goreh. 
Last  evening  at  5 o’clock  I was  startled  by  what  I believed  to  be  a 
great  explosiou  in  the  sky,  followed  by  what  seemed  to  be  an  increasing 
peal  of  thunder.  It  suddenly  ceased,  and  not  being  followed  by  any 
thing  similar,  and  there  being  no  lightning  afterwards,  I was  puzzled 
to  account  for  the  phenomenon.  This  morning,  however,  some  of  my 
people  who  were  encamped  a little  lower  down  the  valley,  asked  me  if 
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I bad  heard  the  crash  at  that  hour,  and  said  it  was  caused  by  a great 
landslip  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river. 

To-day  I have  heard  about  a dozen  of  these  crashes,  and  they  are 
followed  by  a rumbling  noise  as  the  masses  of  rock  are  carried  down 
by  the  current,  which  is  a boiling  flood  throwing  waves  up  in  the 
narrow  parts  of  the  channel  20  feet  high. 

After  leaving  Miangh  we  descended  to  the  feeder  of  that  name,  and 
crossed  it  by  a rickety  suspension  bridge,  the  side  rails  of  which,  as 
well  as  the  footing,  were  covered  with  a thick  slime,  and  exceedingly 
slippery.  It  was  a foaming  cataract  where  we  crossed.  The  bridge 
hung  40  feet  above  it,  and  many  of  the  coolies  clung  to  it  in  evident 
alarm,  and  were  very  dizzy.  At  9 o’clock  we  reached  the  Rune,  and 
crossed  it  also  by  a suspension  bridge  hung  just  below  a fall  of  about 
50  feet,  and  about  100  yards  from  its  junction  with  the  Teesta.  It 
was  a continuous  bed  of  roaring  foam  for  about  1000  feet  above  the 
bridge,  and  below  it  all  the  way  to  the  river.  I stopped  midway  to 
gaze  at  the  extraordinary  sight,  and  got  soaking  wet  with  the  spray 
from  the  cataract.  It  was  a noble  sight  ; the  rainy  season  only  can 
give  such  sights  in  Sikim,  where  waterfalls  and  cataracts  are  very  rare. 
Between  the  Rune  and  this  place,  Chakoong,  three  hour’s  walk,  our 
road  lay  close  to  the  Teesta,  varying  from  200  feet  above  it  down  to  its 
level,  and  in  that  distance  we  had  to  cross  8 or  10  landslips  of  varying 
extent,  some  quite  recent  and  extending  from  1000  feet  above  us 
down  into  the  river.  They  were  all  sufficiently  difficult  to  cross,  and 
none  of  them  well  free  from  danger ; one  in  particular  was  very 
frightful.  We  crossed  it  200  feet  above  the  river  ; it  was  quite  a new 
slip  ; foot  traces  had  scarcely  been  formed  along  it  to  guide  us  ; it  was 
nearly  perpendicular  above  us  for  800  feet,  equally  so  below  us  ; the 
crest  of  the  mountain  whence  it  had  separated  above,  was  of  rock,  and 
projecting  over  it  so  far  that  it  looked  as  if  it  was  overhanging  us,  our 
footing  was  of  loose  rubble,  and  over  lumps  of  rock,  and  water  courses 
just  cut  in  it  came  running  down  its  sides. 

While  crossing  this  unsettled  slip  the  Lama  who  was  leading,  and 
just  ahead  of  me  looked  up  to  the  top,  and  instantly  quickened  his 
pace  ; my  eyes  followed  his  to  the  overhanging  summit,  and  my  pace 
was  quickened  up  to  his,  but  not  a word  was  spoken  by  any  one,  nor 
did  any  one  delay  a moment.  When  safe  across  I said,  “That  is  a 
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bad  bit  of  ground,  my  friend.”  He  replied,  “ It  is  pretty  safe  to-day, 
there  has  been  plenty  of  rain  to  take  it  down  ; but  three  days  of  sun- 
shine will  bring  it  all  crumbling  down  into  the  Teesta  !” 

I believed  him,  and  I am  satisfied  that  to  travel  on  the  upper  Teesta 
in  the  rains  needs  as  steady  a head  and  as  much  care  as  any  mountain 
journeys  whatever.  I can  now  very  adequately  appreciate  the  intre- 
pidity and  zeal  which  has  carried  Hooker  through  five  months  of  it 
without  a companion. 

Choongtam,  October  5th. 

Started  at  6 a.  m.  a beautiful  morning,  no  clouds,  and  a fresh  cold 
weather  feel  in  the  air  : a lofty  Snow  Peak  of  Kunchinjinga  in  sight 
to  the  south-west,  and  Peaks  partially  covered  with  snow  are  in 
sight  up  the  Teesta  valley  to  the  east  and  north.  Crossed  the  Cha- 
koong,  a feeder  of  the  Teesta,  two  miles  from  camp  by  a suspension 
bridge,  and  at  8 o’clock  crossed  the  Ryote  by  a similar  bridge  which 
hung  60  feet  above  the  torrent.  It  was  a bed  of  foam  for  1000  feet 
above  the  bridge,  and  similarly  furious  in  its  course  to  the  Teesta,  which 
it  joined  300  yards  below.  There  is  a cane-bridge  across  the  Teesta, 
just  above  the  junction  of  the  Ryote.  The  road  to-day  has  been 
exceedingly  difficult  and  very  dangerous.  We  had  to  cross  more  than 
a dozen  landslips,  some  of  them  quite  recent,  and  of  very  infirm  foot- 
ing, the  river  tearing  past  at  the  bottom  of  them  with  such  speed 
and  violence  that  nothing  could  resist  its  force.  The  noises  from 
masses  of  rock  rolling  down  with  the  current  were  incessant,  and 
resembled  distant  volleys  of  musketry. 

On  nearing  Chongtam  the  bed  of  the  Teesta  is  considerably  wider 
than  it  is  lower  down,  a bank  of  loose  mud  and  rubble  is  thrown  up  on 
the  south  side  of  it  by  the  Ryote  feeder,  which  dams  up  the  river  into 
a quiet  lake-like  expansion  of  half  a mile  long.  The  water  was 
clear  and  green,  and  fringed  with  fine  trees  to  the  very  edge.  The 
effect  was  very  striking  and  pleasing,  being  greatly  heightened  by  the 
Chongtam  hill  rising  at  the  back  ground  to  5000  feet,  the  upper  por- 
tion of  it  2000  feet  from  the  summit  being  clothed  with  verdant  grass. 
This  is  the  first  grassy  land  I have  seen  in  Sikim  ; it  is  a pleasing  fore- 
taste of  what  I expect  beyond  on  the  plateau  of  Thibet.  The  Lachoong 
river  coming  down  from  the  north-east  is  crossed  by  a cane-bridge 
close  to  Chongtam,  at  which  there  is  a large  flat  terrace,  200  feet 
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above  the  river,  covered  with  an  irrigated  rice  crop.  Above  this  flat 
is  the  Gootnba  and  Lama’s  house,  a fine  airy  situation,  elevation  5000 
feet.  There  was  a delightful  breeze  from  the  south  all  day.* 

About  half  way  from  Chakoong  I met  Hooker,  who  came  down  so 
far  to  welcome  me.  He  is  looking  remarkably  healthy  and  is  quite 
robust,  wears  a large  beard,  and  is  sadly  sun-burnt  since  his  trip  to 
the  Passes. 

Latong,  October  6th. 

Talked  all  night  with  Hooker  about  his  visits  to  the  Passes.  Started 
at  8 a.  m.  and  reached  this  at  3 p.  m.,  our  road  all  the  way  in  the 
valley  of  the  Lachen  in  a north-west  direction,  and  on  the  left  bank. 
We  crossed  the  river  below  Chongtam  by  a suspension  cane-bridge. 
At  noon  crossed  the  Urkaug.  Halfway  is  Denga,  aflat  terrace,  about 
a mile  long  and  half  a mile  broad,  and  there  is  a succession  of  similar 
terraces  all  the  way  to  Latoong,  which  is  much  the  largest  of  the  whole, 
and  is  perhaps  a mile  broad  at  the  place  we  encamped. 

These  terraces  or  flats  are  covered  with  an  upper  stra;um  of  black 
peaty  soil,  and  their  geueral  formation  is  sandy  gravel,  and  roundish 
masses  of  rock  down  to  the  river  bed.  The  average  elevation  of  them 
above  the  river  is  under  100  feet.  There  has  been  a marked  change 
in  the  vegetation  ou  this  march.  The  most  prominent  plants  not  seen 
below  Chongtam  and  seen  here,  are  the  Poplar,  Willow,  Crab-apple, 
and  Anemone.  We  saw  some  of  Hooker’s  newly  discovered  Rhodo- 
dendrons, and  the  Dalhousie,  growing  not  as  an  Epiphytic  plant,  but 
out  of  the  ground  ; — elevation  of  Latong  7000  feet. 

At  the  elevation  of  2000  feet  above  the  river,  the  mountains  on  both 
sides  are  clad  with  pines.  Ther.  at  6 p.  m.  55°.  The  road  all  the 
way  from  Chongtam  is  most  difficult  ; along  the  terraces  it  is  ancle- 
deep  in  mud  and  black  soil,  and  in  the  other  parts  it  is  across  land- 
slips, or  violent  torrents,  or  over  immense  rocks  in  the  river’s  bed. 
Leeches  very  numerous.  Insects  infested  the  tent  all  night. 


(To  be  continued.) 


* Choongtam,  and  the  whole  country  south  of  the  Kungra  Lama  and  Doukia 
passes,  was  occupied  by  the  Thibetians  for  many  years,  and  at  length  restored  to 
Sikim  by  negotiation. 
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Mowlawy  Ahmad  ’Alyy  has  published  a lithographed  edition  of  the 
text  of  the  Mishkat  with  few  and  short,  but  very  useful  marginal  notes, 
derived  chiefly  from  the  Mirqat.  The  Mishkat  with  ’Abd  al-Haqq 
Dihlawy’s  Persian  translation  and  commentary  has  been  published  at 
Calcutta  (in  type)  in  four  folio  volumes,  in  1259,  and  subsequently 
with  an  Urdoo  translation  and  commentary  (lithographed)  at  Dilly 
equally  in  four  volumes.  Mowlawy  Ahmad  Aly  has  also  made  a new 
edition  of  the  Tafsyr  Jalalyn,  this  edition  is  more  correct  but  not  nearly 
so  clear  as  the  Calcutta  edition,  1257  folio.  The  same  Mowlawy,  who 
surpasses  all  his  contemporaries  in  erudition,  has  completed  two  thirds 
of  his  edition  of  the  traditions  of  Bokhary,  mention  of  which  has  once 
been  made  Vol.  XX.  p.  282.  He  has  favoured  me  with  the  portion 
which  has  been  printed.  It  is  a splendid  folio  17  inches  high,  it  has 
710  pages,  and  contains  twenty  chapters:  ten  chapters  remain  to  be 
printed.  Wherever  the  vowels  throw  light  on  the  sense  they  have  been 
carefully  fixed,  and  the  text  is  farther  illustrated  by  admirable  glosses  on 
the  margin  and  between  the  lines,  taken  from  the  Fat  A al-Bariy  and 
other  celebrated  commentaries. 

Mr.  Lees  of  the  42  N.  I.  is  editing  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Society  in  the  Bibliotheca  Indica  the  conquests  of  Syria  by  the 
Pseudo-Waqidy,  with  an  English  translation.  He  has  two  MSS.  one 
belongs  to  Colonel  Rawlinson  and  the  other  to  a Mowlawy  at  Cawnpore, 
both  are  of  considerable  antiquity  and  written  with  care.  In  addition 
to  these  two  MSS.  a more  authentic  book  on  the  conquests  of  Syria 
has  been  discovered.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  Arabic  manu- 
scripts that  I have  seen  and  was  probably  written  in  the  fifth  century 
of  the  Hijrah.  It  is  unfortunately  imperfect  and  it  has  therefore 
been  impossible  to  ascertain  who  the  author  is.  The  Asnad  are  not 
those  of  the  Tabaqat  al-Waqidy  and  but  few  of  the  men  mentioned  in 
the  Asnad  can  be  found  in  the  books  on  the  Asma  Alrijal.  They  were 
probably  heretics  and  are  therefore  not  mentioned  in  the  biographical 
works  of  the  orthodox  Musalmans.  This  leads  me  to  suppose  that  the 
author  is  Madayiny  (died  in  A.  H.  225.)  This  MS.  will  probably  be 
printed  as  it  is,  as  au  appendix  of  Mr.  Lees’  edition  of  the  Pseudo- 
Waqidy. 

Another  work  of  very  great  importance  the  publication  of  which  in 
the  Bibliotheca  India  is  in  contemplation  is  the  ci>la.3Ua-ei  oL2.f 

by  Mowlawy  Mohammad  A’la  b.  Shaykh  ’Alyy  of  Saharanpur  who 
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died  about  sixty  years  ago.  He  spent  nearly  the  whole  of  his  life  in 
the  compilation  of  this  work.  It  contains  the  technical  terms  of  all  the 
sciences  cultivated  by  the  Musalmans,  and  what  gives  it  a particularly 
high  value  is  that  the  definitions  and  explanations  are  taken  verbatim 
from  the  most  authentic  text  books  and  commentaries  of  the  respective 
sciences,  there  are  therefore  collected  in  it  the  opinions  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished authors.  Of  those  sciences  which  are  still  cultivated,  and  well 
known,  the  author  contents  himself  by  explaining  the  technical  terms 
but  in  those  sciences  of  which  books  are  rare  he  enters  deeper  into  the 
subject  and  gives  in  fact  a compendium  of  the  leading  points.  The 
book  is  very  much  like  our  Encyclopedias.  In  extent  it  is  equal  to,  or 
larger  than  the  Qamus,  and  if  its  publication  should  be  decided  upon 
it  will  be  desirable  to  print  it  in  the  same  form  as  the  Calcutta  edition 
of  the  Qamus.  At  present  two  MS.  copies  are  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Society  and  it  is  very  likely  that  we  shall  be  able  to  obtain  one  of 
the  three  copies  which  the  author  has  written  with  his  own  hand. 

Capt.  F.  Hayes  intends  to  publish  in  the  Bibliotheca  Indica  the 
Tazkirah  of  Persian  poets  by  Abu  Talib  Khan  which  was  compiled  in 
A.  H.  1206  and  of  which  a very  learned  notice  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Bland  has  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  As.  Soc.  Lon.  IX. 
p.  153.  Capt.  Hayes  is  Assistant  Resident  at  Lucknow,  and  he  will 
find  in  that  city  a very  carefully  written  autograph  copy  which  is  pre- 
served in  the  FaraA-baksh  library. 

Among  the  new  books  which  have  been  lately  lithographed  at  Luck- 
now are  the  following  : — 

A translation  into  Urdoo  of  Shamshyr  Khan’s  prose 
version  of  the  Sh&hnamah,  by  Myrza  Rajab  Alyy  Sorur.  The 
book  is  in  rhymed  prose  and  in  an  idiom  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
literati  of  Lucknow,  it  is  neither  Persian  nor  Hindustani  but  in  the 
whole  approaches  nearer  to  the  former  than  the  latter.  It  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  illustrious  Ruler  of  Oudh  and  to  one  of  his  Dorns.  The 
print  is  remarkably  clear,  it  has  312  pp.  8vo.  j^labo  dj<o. 
The  birth  of  Mohammad  in  Urdoo  verses  composed  in  A.  II.  1251  by 
Gholam  ’Abbas  Khan  and  lithographed  in  1267  12mo.  48  pp. 

(4to.  423  pp.  lithographed  in  126")  On  the  authorand 
contents  refer  to  i/ajy  Khalyfali  No.  3674. 
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OF  THE 

ASIATIC  SOCIETY  OF  BENGAL, 

For  May,  1852. 


The  usual  monthly  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  the 
5th  instant,  at  half-past  8 p.  m. 

Sir  James  Colvile,  Kt.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  presents  made  to  the  Society  were  exhibited. 

1st.  A palm  leaf  MS.  of  Kattyayana’s  Pali  grammar  in  the  Bur- 
mese character  found  in  a monastery  at  Rangoon.  Presented  by  Dr. 
Fayrer. 

2nd.  The  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Arts  of  Lyon, 
for  1848 — 50.  Presented  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Arts  of 
Lyon. 

3rd.  The  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Bavarian  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Presented  by  Mons.  W.  Thiersch,  President  of  the  Academy. 

4th.  The  latest  publications  of  the  Royal  University  of  Christiania, 
as  per  Library  report.  Presented  by  the  Secretary  of  the  University. 

Lieut.  E.  Burgess,  N.  I.,  was  named  for  ballot  at  the  next  meeting, 
— proposed  bv  Capt.  Thuillier  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Grote. 

Read  Letters — 

1st.  From  Dr.  W.  B.  O’Shauglinessy,  tendering  his  resignation  of 
the  office  of  Vice-President  of  the  Society,  on  account  of  his  depar- 
ture to  England  on  public  duty. 

From  Professor  Fleischer,  Secretary  of  the  German  Oriental  Society, 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  Bibliotheca  Indica,  Nos.  15  to  33. 

From  the  President  of  the  Royal  Bavarian  Academy  of  Sciences, 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  Journal,  Vol.  I to  IV.  and  the  Cal- 
cutta Journal  of  Natural  History,  Nos.  1 to  16. 
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From  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Institution,  Albemarle  Street, 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  Journal,  Nos.  218,  221  to  224. 

From  Dr.  Lamb,  Senior  Member  of  the  Medical  Board,  enclosing 
an  abstract  of  Registers  of  Temperature  and  Fall  of  Rain  kept  by 
medical  officers  in  different  parts  of  India.  Ordered  for  publication 
in  the  Journal. 

The  following  letter  from  Lieut.  Burgess,  dated  Pilliblieet,  was  com- 
municated to  the  Society  by  Capt.  Thuillier. 

“ The  following  particulars  of  a severe  shock  of  earthquake  on  the 
evening  of  the  31st  March  last,  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  Asiatic 
Society. 

“ It  commenced  about  8h.  28m.  p.  m.  mean  time,  Longitude  79° 
44;  91;',  the  wave  appearing  to  come  from  between  the  North  and  N. 
W.,  and  in  a few  seconds  the  shocks  became  so  violent  and  rapidly 
repeated,  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  stand.  This  was  succeeded  by  a 
gradually  decreasing  tremulous  noise,  which  became  imperceptible  at 
8h.  29m.  24s.  It  was  accompanied  or  preceded  by  a heavy  rumbling  or 
rushing  sound  as  of  an  approaching  storm.  The  day  had  been  exces- 
sively sultry,  but  a thunder-storm  had  cooled  the  air  in  the  afternoon  ; 
the  thermometer  at  the  time  stood  at  69°. 

“ The  time  is  correct  for  the  place,  but  it  is  possible  the  longitude 
may  be  a little  out : if  it  is  desired,  I will  send  the  correction  on  that 
account  hereafter.” 

Professor  Oldham  remarked,  “ that  it  would  be  very  desirable  if  the 
Society  could  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  direct  the  attention 
of  observers,  who  might  have  an  opportunity  of  noticing  the  phenomena 
connected  with  earthquake  shocks  the  great  value  of  determining,  if 
possible,  the  exact  time,  relatively,  at  which  the  wave  was  felt  at  dis- 
tant points.  It  was  now  almost  an  admitted  fact  in  the  science,  so  to 
speak,  of  earthquakes,  that  the  rate  of  transmission  of  the  shock  was 
a function  of  the  class  or  kind  of  rock  or  soil,  through  which  it  was 
transmitted.  It  becomes  therefore  very  interesting  to  determine  this 
rate  of  transmission  for  given  localities.  And  as  India  presented  so 
remarkable  a continuity  in  its  Geological  formation,  the  same  rock 
extending  sometimes  for  hundreds  of  miles,  there  were  peculiar  opportu- 
nities in  this  country  for  determining  this  question.  With  a view  to 
this  point,  it  was  not  of  so  much  importance  to  determine  with  great 
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accuracy  the  absolute  time,  whether  near,  or  true,  at  which  the  shock 
occurred  at  any  given  locality,  (although  this  was  very  important  when 
it  was  possible,)  but  to  fix  with  the  greatest  attainable  accuracy  the 
exact  relative  time  at  which  the  same  shock  was  felt  at  different  and 
distant  localities.  There  would  always  be  some  difficulty  in  doing 
this  accurately,  but  he  believed  that  in  many  instances  it  had  not  even 
been  attempted  ; although  he  thought  much  service  might  be  done,  if 
the  attention  of  observers  were  directed  to  this  enquiry.” 

The  Librarian  and  the  Curator  of  the  Zoological  Museum  submitted 
their  reports  for  the  last  month. 

Thanks  having  been  voted  for  the  above  communications  and  pre- 
sents— the  meeting  adjourned. 

(Sigued)  Jas.  Colvile. 

Confirmed,  June  2nd,  1852. 

Report  of  Curator,  Zoological  Department,  for  May,  1852. 

The  following  donations  have  been  received  : — 

1.  From  Capt.  Berdmore,  Madras  Artillery.  A box  of  skins  from 
Mergui,  comprising  several  species  of  much  interest. 

Among  the  Mammalia,  is  a specimen  of  Gal.eopitiiecus  volans,  not 
heretofore  obtained  from  so  northern  a locality  ; Sciukus  chrysonotus, 

nobis; — Mus ? Affined  to  M.  flavescbns,  Gray,  except  that  its 

upper-parts  are  of  a much  darker  colour,  and  the  caudal  rings  and  seta: 
are  very  much  coarser ; the  white  lower-parts  contrasting  strongly  ; an 
adult,  \ grown  young,  and  small  young ; — and,  lastly,  an  imperfect  skin  of 
a young  calf  of  the  Tsain  or  “ Wild  Ox”  of  the  Tenasserim  provinces. 
Bos  sondaicus,  Muller,  which  there  co-exists  with  Bos  gaurus  but  not 
the  Bos  FRONTALIS.* 

* So  far  as  we  have  seen,  the  horns  of  B.  gaurus  of  the  Tenasserim  provinces 
and  Malayan  peninsula  are  constantly  shorter  and  somewhat  more  abruptly  curved 
than  in  Indian  specimens  ; and  the  following  description  of  the  Malayan  animal 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  perhaps  the  species  is  not  absolutely  the  same,  how- 
ever closely  it  may  be  affined.  In  the  Journal  of  “ a trip  to  the  Moar  river”  dis- 
trict, published  in  the  * Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Vol.  IV,  p.  354,  two 
species  of  wild  cattle  are  mentioned,  one  called  Sapandauy,  the  other  Sapi  ,■  and  the 
following  is  a description  of  a cow  of  the  latter  taken  from  the  freshly  killed  animal. 
“ The  Sapi  has  much  appearance  of  the  Bali  cattle”  (Bos  sondaicus),  “ but  has 
not  the  white  patch  on  the  buttocks  ; the  horns  are  small,  curved  inwards,  white 
tipped  with  black;  the  forehead  is  flit,  with  a tuft  of  tuny  hair  on  it , particularly 
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The  birds  also  comprise  species,  of  more  or  less  interest,  cither  intrinsic 
or  in  connexion  with  the  locality.  Such  are  Pernis  bbachypteeus,  nobis, 
n.  s. ; Podica  personata,  G.  E.  Gray;  and  Heeodias  immaculata, 
Gould.  We  had  not  previously  seen  the  common  “Java  Sparrow’’ 
(Amadina  oryzivora)  from  so  far  northward.  The  Argus  giganteus, 
EuPLOCOMUS  IGNITUS,  EoLLULUS  CRISTATUS,  and  E.  (P)  OCELLATUS 
abound  in  the  province ; Casarca  leucoptera,  nobis,  has  hitherto  been 
only  there  met  with  ; and  Crypsirina  varians  and  Macrofygia  amboi- 
nensis  are  species  common  to  the  province  and  to  the  island  of  Java, 
neither  of  which  have  we  seen  in  collections  from  Penang  and  Malacca : 

in  the  bulls.  The  back  is  curved,  the  highest  part  being  about  the  centre  : the 
spines  of  the  vertebra  are  unusually  long.  The  total  height  of  the  animal  killed, 
from  hoof  to  spines  of  dorsal  vertebrae,  was  6 ft.  2 in.  The  hair  was  smooth  and 
silky,  of  a brown  colour,  except  on  the  feet  which  were  a dirty  white  ; a mane  of 
about  2 in.  long,  ran  the  whole  length  of  the  spine.  There  was  no  dewlap,  and  the 
whole  appearance  of  the  animal  was  decidedly  game.  The  fibre  of  the  flesh  was 
fine,  well  mixed  with  fat,  and  proved  decidedly  the  most  delicious  meat  for  flavour, 
tenderness  and  juiciness,  that  ever  any  of  us  tasted."  “ The  other  species  of  wild 
cattle  (the  Saladang)  we  did  not  see,  although  we  met  their  tracks  every  day.  The 
Malay  guide  told  us  that  the  meat  was  coarser  than  that  of  the  Buffalo  and  not 
good  eating  ; but  that  the  animal  was  much  larger  than  the  Sapi,  some  of  the 
bulls  growing  to  seven  * astas.'  This  is  the  moderate  height  of  104  ft.  My  readers 
may  believe  it  or  not  as  they  please.  I am  lather  sceptical  myself,  and  only  relate 
what  was  told  me  by  a man  whose  statements  we  found  correct  as  far  as  we  had 
the  opportunity  of  testing  them."  At  all  events,  what  the  Malayan  Sapandang  is, 
remains  to  be  determined  ; and  the  Indian  Gaour  has  neither  the  tufted  forehead 
nor  spinal  ridge  of  lengthened  hair  described  of  the  Malayan  Sapi.  The  Banteng 
does  not  appear  to  have  hitherto  been  observed  in  the  Malayan  peninsula  ; but 
Capt.  Thayre  has  presented  the  Society  with  the  horn  of  a cow  from  Arakan,  and 
we  also  have  (belonging  to  him)  the  frontlet  of  another  cow  from  Pegu  remarkable 
for  the  whitish  colour  of  the  horns,  thus  verifying  Pennant’s  account  of  white- 
horned wild  cattle  in  the  Indo-Chinese  territories.  These  can  be  compared  with 
our  fine  frontlets  of  Malay  Bantengs  from  Java.  The  species  also  inhabits  Bali, 
Sombok,  and  part  at  least  of  Borneo  ; but  in  Celebes  there  would  seem  to  be  a dis- 
tinct and  undescribed  Wild  Ox,  (vide  ‘ Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,’  Vol.  II, 
p.  831 , translated  from  the  Dutch.)  “ A skull  with  horns  of  the  wild  cow  of  Tenas- 
serim"  was  presented  to  this  Society  at  its  meeting  for  February,  1831,  (vide 
Gleanings  of  Sciences,  III,  61,  where  some  notice  is  given  of  the  animal  ;)  and  for 
further  details  respecting  the  various  wild  oriental  cattle,  vide  J.  A.  S.  Vol.  XI. 
p.  444  et  seq. 
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the  same  may  be  remarked  of  the  Burmese  Tsain  or  Java  Banteng  (Bos 
sondaicus)  among  mammalia.  But  the  three  most  interesting  acquisitions 
are  the  new  Pernis,  the  Podica  personata,  of  which  the  British  Museum 
specimen  from  Malacca  described  by  Mr.  Gray  has,  we  believe,  remained 
unique  up  to  the  present  time,  and  the  small  Australian  white  Egret,  which 
however  we  suspect  to  be  identical  with  the  Malayan  Ardea  melanopus, 
Wagler,  v.  A.  nigripes,  Temminck.*  The  PERNIS  may  be  described 
as  follows : 

* Other  species  of  Australian  Herons  figured  as  new  by  Mr.  Gould  appear  to  be 
perfectly  identical  with  those  of  India,  and  which  are  more  or  less  diffused  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  ‘ Old  World’  or  major  continent  and  its  dependencies. 
Thus,  his  Ardea  reclirostris  is  A.  sumatrana,  Raffles,  v.  fusca,  nobis,  which 
extends  its  range  to  Arakan  and  the  valley  of  the  Brahmaputra  : but  his  A.  leu- 
COPH.EA  is  not  (as  he  avers)  the  common  Indian  Heron,  which  is  true  A.  cinerea, 
1j.  (v.  A.  bruh  of  Jacquemont’s  Atlas?),  identical  with  European  : and  Chinese 
examples;  and  the  Egret  group,  which  seems  still  to  be  in  a considerable  state  of 
confusion,  we  will  here  make  some  attempt  to  elucidate.  The  Asiatic  species  are  as 
follow.  A.  With  pure  white  plumage  at  all  ages. 

1.  H.  alba  : Ardea  alba,  L. ; A.  egretta,  Tem.  ; A.  modesta,  Gray ; A.  flavi - 
rostris  et  A.  melanorhynchos,  Wagler;  A.  torra,  Buchanan  Hamilton  and 
Franklin;  U.  syrmntophorus,  Gould.  Hab.  S.  E.  Europe,  Asia  and  its  islands, 
Africa,  and  Australia  ; very  common  in  India.  This  is  by  far  the  largest  species, 
measuring  generally  about  3 ft.  to  tail-tip,  by  4 ft.  in.  alar  expanse  ; closed  wing 
14  in.  beak  to  frontal  plums  4£  in.  ; tarse  6^  in. ; middle  toe  and  claw  4£  in. 
The  bill  is  black  in  the  breeding  season,  and  becomes  so  before  the  dorsal  train  is 
put  forth  ; and  the  train  is  retained  for  some  time  after  the  beak  has  changed  back 
to  yellow  ; so  that  both  black-billed  and  yellow-billed  examples  are  seen  with  and 
without  the  train.  The  latter  is  straight  to  the  extremity,  and  in  fine  specimens 
passes  4 or  a in.  beyond  the  tail-tip.  No  crest  nor  supplementary  neck-plumes 
pendent  over  the  breast.  Bare  portion  of  tibia  either  wholly  or  commonly  in 
great  part  pale  or  albescent,  suffused  with  purplish  red  ; and  sometimes  the  tarse 
and  toes  are  also  partially  of  this  hue,  the  rest  being  black.  In  the  height  of  the 
breeding  season  the  loral  and  other  naked  skin  at  base  of  bill  is  of  a beautiful  pea- 
green  approaching  to  verditer  ; at  other  times  bright  wax-yellow.  Irides  pale  yellow. 
Remark.  Temminck  and  others  describe  a small  pendent  occipital  crest  to  this 
species,  which  we  have  never  seen,  though  many  dozens  of  fresh  specimens  in  the 
finest  nuptial  plumage  have  passed  under  examination.  Temminck  further  asserts 
that  Japanese  examples  are  similar  but  rather  smaller ; but  he  does  not  shew  that  he 
has  remarked  this  in  a sufficient  number  of  instances.  The  American  H.  galatea, 
(Molina,  Ardea  leuce,  Tem.  ;)  differs  in  having  shorter  legs  and  toes,  which  are 
wholly  bluck  ; and  from  the  published  figures  it  would  seem  that  the  train  is 
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Pernis  brachypterts,  nobis,  n.  .?.  A much  injured  skin  of  a very 
beautiful  species,  conspicuously  distinguished  from  P.  cristata  by  the 
comparative  shortness  of  the  wings  and  tail,  and  by  a plumage  more 
intense  in  colouring  and  contrasts  than  we  have  ever  seen  in  P.  afivora 
or  P.  cristata.  Length  of  closed  wing  13  in.  only ; and  of  tail  hut  8}  in. 

longer,  as  in  the  next  species  : according  to  Degland,  they  may  further  be  distin- 
guished readily  when  in  breeding  livery,  by  the  stems  of  the  train-plumes  being 
flattened  in  H.  alba,  and  “ relevee,  a cote,”  in  H.  galatea. 

2.  H.  intermedia:  Ardea  intermedia,  Wagler  ; A.  egrettoides,  Tem.;  A. 
nivea,  Lesson  ; A.  flavirostris,  Bounaterre  ; A.  putea,  Buch.  Hamilton ; A.  nigriros- 
tris,  Gray  ; H.  plunii/era,  Gould.  Hab.  as  last,  the  two  species  commonly  asso- 
ciating in  one  flock.  In  the  Malay  countries  it  would  appear  to  be  the  most 
common  species  of  white  Egret,  and  Temminck  states  that  it  differs  in  no  respect 
in  Japan.  It  is  considerably  smaller  than  H.  alba,  with  much  shorter  beak,  and 
long  straight  dorsal  train  in  the  breeding  season,  reaching  nearly  or  quite  to  the 
ground.  It  has  also  beautiful  long  pendent  breast-plumes  of  similar  texture  to 
the  train  ; but  no  occipital  crest.  The  beak  changes  colour  as  in  H.  alba  ; but 
the  tibia  is  never  (that  we  have  seen)  whitish  as  in  that  species,  and  this  is  the 
only  difference  we  can  perceive  between  the  Indian  bird  and  Gould’s  description 
and  figures  of  H. plumifera  from  Australia.  The  facial  skin,  also,  does  not  (that 
we  have  remarked)  become  green  during  the  breeding  season.  Bill  to  forehead 
3 in.  ; tarse  in.  ; middle  toe  and  claw  4 in. ; closed  wing  12  in. 

3.  H.  garzetta  : Ardea  garzetta,  L. ; A.  xanthodactyla  et  A.  nivea,  Gmelin  ; 
A.  orientals,  Gray.  Hab.  as  preceding  species,  with  the  exception  of  the  great 
Austral-asian  archipelago  and  Australia  (so  far  as  observed  hitherto).  Bill  black  at 
all  seasons,  with  whitish  at  base  of  lower  mandible  and  at  the  extreme  base  also  of 
the  upper.  Feet  black  with  yellow  toes.  Dorsal  train  curved  upward  at  the  extremity 
(quite  as  much  so  in  fine  specimens  as  in  the  American  H.  candidissima,  though 
represented  as  straight  in  the  wood-cut  to  Yarrell’s  ‘ British  Birds’).  Occipital 
crest  consisting  of  two  or  three  (generally  two)  long  narrow  pendent  plumes  measuring 
about  6 in.  in  fine  specimens  ; but  these  appear  to  be  only  worn  for  a short  season  ; 
and  there  are  lengthened  nuchal  plumes  of  similar  texture  pendent  over  the  breast. 
Bill  to  forehead  3 J in. ; tarse  4 in. ; middle  toe  and  claw  exceeding  3 in.  ; closed  wing 
10  in.  There  is  much  variation  in  the  depth  and  quality  of  the  yellow  colouring 
on  the  toes.  When  much  in  quantity  it  is  pale  and  greenish,  and  extends  more  or 
less  up  the  tarse,  even  to  the  tarsal  or  heel  joint,  and  the  claws  are  then  commonly 
whitish-horny.  When  contracted  in  quantity  it  is  of  a deeper  and  buff  yellow,  with 
sometimes  the  tips  of  the  toes  and  the  claws  black,  all  or  a portion  of  them.  Hence 
it  may  be  suspected  that  varieties  of  this  bird  with  wholly  black  toes  occur  some- 
times, and  the  same  also  probably  in  the  affined  H.  candidissima  of  America, 
which  has  similar  yellow  toes,  imparting  an  appearance  as  though  the  bird  had  been 
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Symphisis  of  the  lower  mandible  much  shorter  than  in  P.  cristata.  The 
corneous  sheath  of  the  upper  mandible  wanting  in  the  specimen.  Upper 
parts  fine  deep  hair-brown,  with  a rich  maronne  gloss.  Occipital  crest 
ample,  broad,  in.  long,  the  feathers  composing  it  white-tipped,  as  are 
also  those  adjacent.  Wings  obscurely  banded,  as  seen  from  above  ; 

treading  in  some  yellow  substance  : but  such  specimens  would  not  constitute  the  H. 
melanofus,  (Wagler,  vel  A.  nigripes,  Tem.,)  which  has  other  distinctions  and 
would  seem  only  to  differ  from  H.  immaculata  in  being  larger  and  longer-legged 
than  H.  garzetta  instead  of  the  reverse.  According  to  Temminck,  throughout 
all  Asia  to  Japan  the  species  is  true  garzetta,  but  that  of  India  and  the  Sunda 
Isles  is  different,  being  his  A.  nigripes,  which  also  extends  as  far  as  N.  Guinea. 
(By  the  term  “ India”  is  here  doubtless  meant  Netherlands  India,  for  in  India 
proper  the  garzetta  abounds  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other).  So  far  as  we  are 
aware,  H.  garzetta  can  only  be  distinguished  from  H.  candidissima  when 
both  are  in  breeding  plumage,  however  little  of  this  may  be  developed  ; the  Ame- 
rican bird  acquiring  a full  crest  of  loose  feathers,  and  pendent  breast-plumes  of 
similar  texture  to  the  train  (as  in  H.  intermedia  only  less  developed). 

4.  H.  immaculata,  Gould:  Ardea  melanopus  (?)  Wagler;  A.  nigripes  (?) 
Temminck.  Hab.  Australia  ; Mergui ; the  Malayan  peninsula  and  great  Asiatic 
archipelago  to  N.  Guinea  and  perhaps  N.  Ireland?  Rather  smaller  than  H.  gar- 
zetta, with  much  shorter  toes,  which  are  not  yellow  as  in  that  species,  but  black 
very  slightly  tinged  with  yellow.  Dorsal  train  short  and  straight,  or  shewing  but 
the  slightest  possible  tendency  to  recurve,  and  not  passing  beyond  the  tail-tip. 
Occipital  crest  consisting  of  a longitudinal  series  of  numerous  lengthened  slender 
plumes,  similar  to  the  two  or  three  composing  the  crest  of  H.  garzetta  but  not 
so  large,  the  longest  measuring  about  3*  in.  Pendent  breast-plumes  as  in  H.  gar- 
zetta. Beak  from  forehead  3$  in.;  tarse  3J-  in.  ; middle  toe  and  claw  2$; 
hind  toe  and  claw  1|  in.  ; closed  wing  10  in.  If  correctly  referred  to  melanopus 
v.  nigripes,  this  species  would  appear  to  replace  garzetta  in  the  Austral-asian 
archipelago  and  continent  of  Australia.  With  its  particular  habits  we  are  un- 
acquainted, but  they  are  probably  those  of  H.  garzetta.  The  latter  species  is 
much  more  familiar  with  man  and  also  much  less  highly  gregarious  than  H.  alba 
and  H.  intermedia.  We  have  seen  enormous  flights  of  the  two  last  named 
Egrets  in  company  (but  alba  much  predominating),  extending  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach  all  around,  the  whole  proceeding  in  one  direction  over  low  marshy 
ground  to  or  from  some  favourite  feeding  place,  passing  just  above  the  reach  of 
gun-shot,  and  certainly  constituting  a single  loose  yet  not  very  straggling  flock. 
Also,  the  numbers  of  these  birds  which  may  occasionally  be  put  up  from  a small 
reedy  tank  or  jheel,  where  perhaps  but  two  or  three  had  been  observed  on  approach, 
notwithstanding  their  size  and  very  conspicuous  brilliant  whiteness,  are  astonishing 
and  would  hardly  be  credited  if  not  witnessed. 
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more  strongly  on  the  concealed  portion  of  the  feathers.  Lower  parts  pure 
white,  with  broad  dark  medial  streaks  or  tears  on  the  plumage  of  the 
breast  and  flanks : under  tail-coverts  broadly  banded  with  dusky  on  a 

B.  Of  the  group  exemplified  by  the  American  H.  c^rulea  and  H.  rcfescens, 
which  are  white  when  young,  and  chiefly  or  wholly  of  an  ashy  or  deep  slate-colour 
when  fully  adult,  there  is  one  Indian  representative. 

5.  H.  asha:  Ardea  asha,  Sykes;  A.  gularis  (?)  ; H.  pannosa  (?),  Gould. 
Hab.  Peninsula  of  India  and  Ceylon  ; Arabia?  N.  E.  Africa?  Australia?  And,  if 
the  latter,  doubtless  also  the  intervening  countries.  We  have  seen  few  specimens 
of  this  bird  ; but  three  examples  in  our  museum  indicate  the  following  phases  : 
Young  wholly  pure  white,  with  a slight  and  irregular  intermixture  of  slaty  upon  a 
few  of  the  feathers  of  the  back,  wings  and  tail,  in  no  instance  occupying  more 
than  a small  portion  of  a feather  in  the  subject  under  examination,  except  in  one 
winglet  feather  upon  one  side  only.  In  some  specimens  this  slaty  intermixture  is 
probably  more  developed,  in  others  probably  wanting  altogether.  Adolescent  or 
adult  in  first  breeding  plumage,  slaty,  with  large  white  throat-patch  which  appears 
to  be  permanent,  and  also  white  abdominal  feathers  and  lower  tail-coverts  and  an 
admixture  of  the  same  along  the  lower  part  of  the  front  of  the  neck.  In  the 
specimen  under  examination  one  winglet  is  almost  wholly  white,  and  the  other 
partially  so  but  to  a much  less  extent.  Only  one  occipital  crest. plume  remains, 
which  with  those  pendent  over  the  breast  are  narrow  and  pointed  with  coalescent 
webs,  as  in  the  two  preceding  species.  Train  short,  straight,  not  reaching  to  the 
end  of  the  tail,  consisting  of  true  Egret  plumes,  but  tipped  for  some  distance  simi- 
larly to  the  breast-plumes.  This  specimen  must  have  been  procured  late  in  the 
breeding  season.  The  third  specimen  is  unmixed  slaty  with  the  exception  of  the 
throat-patch.  It  had  shed  its  crest,  pendent  neck  plumes,  and  train,  and  had 
begun  to  put  forth  new  feathers  upon  the  wings  of  a pure  deep  slaty  hue,  contrast- 
ing with  the  faded  and  embrowned  appearance  of  its  old  plumage.  Legs  blackish 
in  all,  with  yellow  toes,  this  colour  extending  more  or  less  up  the  tarse,  and  occu- 
pying more  than  half  of  the  tarse  in  the  white  specimen.  Bill  apparently  pale 
yellow  in  the  young,  the  upper  mandible  tinged  with  dusky  in  adults.  Length  of 
bill  to  frontal  plumes  3^  in.  ; tarse  in.  ; middle  toe  and  claw  2f  in. ; closed  wing 
10  in.  Mr.  Gould’s  figure  of  his  Australian  H.  pannosa  would  appear  to  represent 
a fully  adult  in  breeding  costume,  having  the  train  somewhat  longer  and  fuller,  and 
a little  turned  up  at  the  extremity  ; and  the  toes  would  seem  to  be  represented  of 
not  sufficiently  bright  a yellow  colour. 

The  next  species  is  nearly  affined  to  H.  jugolaris  of  Australia  and  N.  Zealand, 
as  figured  by  Mr.  Gould,  but  would  appear  to  be  a smaller  bird  with  very  differ- 
ent relative  proportions.  Of  H.  jugularis,  there  would  seem  to  be  a permanently 
white  variety  at  all  ages  (the  H.  Greyi,  Gray),  which  also  is  figured  in  Gould’s 
Birds  of  Australia. 
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fulvoits-whiteground.  Tail  lightish  brown,  obscurely  waved  ; with  a broad 
medial  black  band,  another  subterminal,  and  a third  narrower  near  the 
base.  We  doubt  this  being  either  of  M.  Lesson’s  supposed  species  ; and  it 
certainly  is  not  the  ordinary  Malayan  type  of  Pernis  figured  by  Dr.  S. 
Muller,  which  is  identical  with  the  Indian  P.  cristata,  at  least  that  of 

6.  H.  concolor:  Demigretta  concolar,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XV.  372.  Hab.  Ara- 
kan,  Nicobar  Islands.  Like  H.  asha  in  general  appearance,  but  altogether  stouter, 
with  longer  wings  and  shorter  tarse  ; generally  of  an  uniform  dark  slaty  hue 
throughout,  with  sometimes  a white  line  down  the  middle  of  the  throat,  and  occa- 
sionally perhaps  a buff  line  as  in  some  examples  of  H.  jugularis.  The  crest 
feathers  are  looser  with  more  disunited  webs  than  in  H.  asha;  the  pendent  plumes 
over  the  breast  are  similar  ; as  also  the  train,  except  that  the  long  narrow  tips 
occupy  a much  larger  portion  of  the  plumes.  Bill  yellowish  mixed  with  brown. 
Toes  and  claw  more  or  less  of  the  shank  yellow.  An  adolescent  young  specimen 
•retains  two  or  three  of  its  nestling  wing-coverts,  which  are  dull  slaty  with  broad 
pale  tip  ; indicating  that  the  young  are  dark  like  the  parents,  but  have  at  least  the 
wings  speckled  like  the  young  of  Nycticorax,  Butorides,  &c.  Bill  to  forehead 
31  or  3-$  in. ; tarse  3 in.  ; middle  toe  and  claw  2-J  in.  ; closed  wing  11  in. 

The  next  and  last  to  be  noticed  is  pure  white  when  young  or  in  non-breeding 
livery,  with  the  exception  of  constantly  a rusty  tinge  on  the  crown,  and  sometimes 
on  the  ear-coverts ; but  in  breeding  dress  the  head  and  neck-plumes  are  largely 
tipped  with  bright  glistening  rufo-fulvous,  and  the  train  consists  of  straight  hair- 
like feathers,  of  an  albescent  rufous  hue.  Bill  small  and  weak  ; and  the  habits  of 
this  bird  are  remarkable,  as  it  rarely  fishes,  but  feeds  mainly  on  grasshoppers  and 
other  insects,  to  obtain  which  the  flocks  commonly  associate  with  herds  of  cattle 
grazing, 

7.  H.  bubulcous:  Ardea  bubulcus,  Savigny ; A.  lucida,  Raffinesque ; A. 
aquinoclialis,  Montagu;  A.  coromandelensis,  Stephens;  A.  bicolor  et  A.  rnfica- 

Vieillot ; A.  russala,  Temminck  ; A.  affinis,  Horsfield  ; A.  coromaudelica, 
Lichtenstein;  A.  Veranii,  Roux ; A.  leucocephala,  Cuvier;  A.  caboga,  Franklin; 
A.  ibis,  Hasselquist.  Hab.  Asia  and  its  islands,  Africa,  S.  E.  Europe.  Bill 
bright  yellow  at  base,  orange  towards  tip  ; legs  dull  black,  greenish  underneath  the 
toes;  in  the  young  pale  greenish.  Bill  to  forehead  2.J  in.  ; tarse  3J  in.  ; middle 
toe  and  claw  3g  in.  ; closed  wing  10  in. 

Remark.  The  texture  and  colouring  of  the  train  approximates  this  species  to  the 
Ardkola  group,  consisting  of  A.  comata,  leucoptera,  speciosa,  and  probably 
i.udoviciana  ; while  the  preceding  species  somewhat  approximates  the  Butorides 
group,  composed  of  B.  j avanica,  virescens,  gutturalis,  stagnatilis,  m acro- 
rhynchos,  &c.,  if  notalso  the  Nycticorax  violackus,  auctorum.  H.  concolor 
would  indeed  range  naturally  as  a small  typical  Ardea,  but  can  hardly  be  separated 
from  H.  jugularis  with  its  white  variety,  wherever  this  be  stationed  , and  the  great 
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S.  India,  having  the  crest  more  developed  than  we  have  ever  seen  in 
Bengal  specimens. 

2.  From  Babu  Rajendra  Mallicka.  A fresh  specimen  of  Tanygnathus 
sumatranus,  mas. ; differing  from  the  female  in  having  a coral-red  upper 
mandible  instead  of  a fleshy-white  one. 

E.  Blyth. 

Library. 

The  following  additions  have  been  made  to  the  Library  since  the  last 
meeting. 

Presented. 

Gelehrte  Anzeigen.  Vols.  26,  27. — By  the  Royal  Academy  op 
Sciences,  Munich. 

Abhandlungen  der  Koeniglichen  Bayerischen  Academie  der  Wissen- 
schaften,  part  2 of  Yols.  21,  22,  and  23. — By  the  same. 

Bulletin  der  Koniglichen  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften,  Nos.  1 — 52  of 
1848. — By  the  same. 

Denkrede  auf  Joseph  Gerhard  Buccarini  gelesen  in  der  offentlichen 
Sitzung  der  Koniglichen  Bayerischen  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  am 
28  Marz,  1848,  von  Carl.  Fried.  Phil.  v.  Martius.  4to.  Pamphlet. — By 
the  same. 

Denkrede  auf  J.  J.  Berzelius,  gehalten  in  der  offentlichen  Sitzung  der 
Koniglich  Bayerischen  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  am  28  November 
1848,  von.  Dr.  C.  F.  P.  v.  Martius. — By  the  same. 

Denkrede  auf  die  Chemie  in  ihrem  Verhaltnisse  zur  Physiologie  und 
Pathologie.  Yon  D.  Max  Peltenkofer.  4to.  Pamphlet. — By  the  same. 

Ueber  das  ethische  Element  im  Rechtsprincip.  Von  Professor  Buchner. 
4to.  Pamphlet. — By  the  same. 

Memoires  de  1’ Academie  des  Sciences,  &c.  de  Lyon  for  1848  to  1850. — 
By  the  Academy. 

Indische  Studien,  von  Dr.  A.  Weber,  Volumes  I.  and  II.  part  2. — By 
the  Author. 

Zeitschrift  der  Deutschen  Morgenlandischen  Gesellschaft,  Vol.  V.  parts 
3,  4. — By  the  German  Oriental  Society. 


Ardea  occidentals,  Andubon,  presents  an  instance  of  a purely  white  true 
Heron  which  assuredly  cannot  be  referred  to  the  group  of  Egrets.  We  should 
add  that  a Sicilian  specimen  presented  to  the  Society  by  M.  Alfred  Malherbe,  as 
Ardea  veranii,  auct,  of  Africa  and  S.  E.  Europe,  differs  in  no  respect  whatever 
from  examples  killed  in  Bengal  and  Java. 
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Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  for  the  years  1850-51. — By 
the  Academy. 

Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Vols.  X.  and  XVI. — By  tiie 

SAME. 

Om  Mundtlig  Rettergang  og  Edsvorne  af  E.  Aubert.  Christiania, 
1849,  8vo. — By  the  Royal  University  of  Christiania. 

Beretning  om  Kongeriget  Norges  a;konomiske  Tilstand  in  Aarene  1840 
— 45  med  tilhorende  Tabeller.  Christiania,  1847,  fol. — By  the  same. 

Jury  Institutionen  i Storbritanien,  Canada  og  de  forenede  Stater  af 
Amerika.  Af  Munch  Roeder.  Christiania,  1850,  8vo. — By  the  same. 
Udkast  til  Militoer  Straffelov  med  motiver.  Christiania,  1850,  8vo. — By 

THE  SAME. 

Statestiske  Tabeller  for  Kongeriget  Norge  Ottendo  Rakke,  endeholdende 
Tabeller  over  folkemaeng  den  i norge  den  31st  December  1845,  faint  over 
de  i Zidsnummet  1836 — 1845  Ugtiviede  fodte  og  dobe. — By  the  same. 

Uber  Micha  den  Morastheten  und  seine  Prophetische  Schrift,  von  Dr. 
C.  P.  Caspari,  Part  I.  Christiania,  1851,  8vo. — By  the  same. 

Bemasrkninger  Angaaende  Graptoletherne  af  Christian  Boeck.  Chris- 
tiania 1851,  4to. — By  the  same. 

Det  Kongelige  Norske  Frederiks  Universitet  Christiania.  1845  to  51.— 
By  the  same. 

Nyt  Magazin  for  Naturvidenskaberne,  Vol.  6th,  Parts  1 to  4. — By  the 
same. 

Akademiske  Love  for  do  Studerende  ved  det  Kongelige  Frederiks  Uni- 
versitet. Christiania,  1850,  8vo.  Pamphlet. — By  the  same. 

Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Vol.  XX.  part  II. — 
By  the  Society. 

Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Vol.  II. — By  the  same. 
Journal  Asiatique,  Nos.  82 — 84. — By  the  Socie'te'  Asiatique. 

Journal  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  January 
1852. — By  the  Society. 

The  Oriental  Christian  Spectator,  for  March  1851. — By  the  Editor. 
Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  Nos.  27 — 8. — By  the 
Society. 

Calcutta  Christian  Observer,  for  May  1852. — By  the  Editors. 

The  Oriental  Baptist,  No.  65. — By  the  Editor. 

Upadeshak,  No.  65. — By  the  Editor. 

Bibidhartha  Sangralia,  No.  5. — By  the  Editor. 

Tattvabodhini  Patrika,  No.  104. — By  the  Tattvabodhini  Sabha'. 
Purnaehandrodaya,  for  April  1852. — By  the  Editor. 

The  Citizen,  for  April  1852. — By  the  Editor. 
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The  Indian  Charter,  for  April  1852. — By  the  Editor. 

The  Meteorological  Register  kept  at  the  Surveyor  General’s  Office, 
Calcutta,  for  the  month  of  March  1852. — By  the  Deputy  Surveyor 
General. 


Exchanged. 

Jameson’s  Journal,  for  Oct.  1851. 

The  Calcutta  Review,  No.  33. 

The  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  Philosophical  Magazine,  from 
Sept,  to  Oct.  1851. 

Purchased. 

The  North  British  Review,  No.  32. 

The  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  92. 

Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  for  Jany.  and  Feb.  1852. 
Journal  des  Savants,  for  Nov.  and  Dec.  1851. 

Comptes  Rendus,  Nos.  23 — 6 of  1851  and  Nos.  1 to  4 of  1852. 


Meteorological  Register  kept  at  the  Surveyor  General's  Office,  Calcutta,  for  the  Month  of  May,  1852. 
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Minimum  Pressure  observed  at  4 p.  m. 

Aspect  of  Sky. 

Cirro-strati 

Cirro-cumuli 

Ditto 

Cirro-strati 

Cloudy 

Cirro-cumuli 

Clear 

Cloudy 

Cumuli 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Cirro-strati 

Drizzling 

Cumulo-strati 

Clear 

Cumuli 

Cumulo-strati 

Ditto 

Cumuli 
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Clear 

Cumulo-strati 
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Clear 

Cirro-strati 

Cirro-cumuli 
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Clear 

Ditto 
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Observations  made  at  2h.  40m.  | 

Aspect  of  Sky. 

Cirro-cumuli 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Cloudy 

Cirro-strati 

Cirro-cumuli 

Cumuli 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Cumulo-strati 

Cloudy 

Cumulo-strati 

Cirro-cumuli 

Cumuli 

Cumulo-strati 

Ditto 

Cumuli 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Clear 

Ditto 

Cumulo-strati 

Clear 

Ditto 

Cirro-cumuli 

Ditto 

Clear 

Ditto 
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Temperature.  1 
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